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Dear 
HMS 


Renown... 


It is a shame that on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 25, you will not experience the 
gracious royal christening which first 
greeted your Polaris twin, Resolution. 
But as one who helped pay for your 
creation, I will offer my own personal 
salute. It isn’t every day that £50 million 
of steel and weaponry come to birth. 
A small sum, perhaps, in the giant world 
of armaments, but greater than the 
annual budget of the Kenya Government 
or the United Nations. More valuable 
than a dozen general hospitals, your 
2,000 tons are a precious weight indeed. 
As you slide into the cold waters of 
the Irish sea, you may feel a doubt or 
two about your mission. After all, three 
years ago, when you were little more 
than a twinkle in the eye of the defence 
planners, no Jess a person than Harold 
Wilson cast doubt on your legitimacy. 
He told the British public that it would 
-be “absolute nonsense” to add Polaris 
submarines to our defence effort, and 
that in terms of the Western Alliance 
it would be “like a dried pea on top of 
a mountain.” You must not take this 
slight to heart. Exactly one year later, 
safely in power, Harold Wilson’s Minis- 
ter of Defence for the Navy told us 
that our Polaris foursome would be “a 
force of tremendous power and signifi- 
cance.” Let me say sincerely how much 
I agree. 3 

It is true that your sixteen nuclear mis- 
siles are a tiny fraction of the world’s 
total. But such an admission is like say- 
ing how small is the sun’s place in the 
universe. The heat of the sun is enough 
for men, and one weli-directed salvo 
from your decks will serve death better 
than all the weapons of the last world 
war. This is power enough. Only fools 
will belittle you. 

It is your wider significance which de- 
serves more careful attention. Let’s take 
first your effect on British foreign policy. 
Like a dose of LSD, your presence will 
stimulate nostalgic dreams in the age- 
ing nationalist lion. But our neighbours 
will notice the American design, the 
American development plans and the 
wider implications. It is rumoured that 
the Russians have the means to frustrate 
your present warheads. If so, Harold 
Wilson will have to choose between 


This letter to HMS Renown, which 
will be launched on Saturday, was 
written by George Delf, the author 
and journalist who stood as a dis- 
armament candidate at the Leyton 
by-election of January 1965. The 
photo shows Renown’s elder sis- 
ter, Resolution, at her launching 
last autumn. 


major and costly modifications or a 
presence east of Suez, where life is less 
sophisticated. Such a presence will of 
course widen still further the gap be- 
tween Britain’s contradictory objectives, 
as General de Gaulle will explain. 

Closer to home, you may feel your role 
will be more modest. The very opposite 
is true. Already your existence is help- 
ing to harden the surface coalescence of 
our party politics. Your father may have 
been American, but your British mother 
was tory and the midwife a socialist. 
Only the Liberals, in a diffident sort of 
way, suspect your credentials. But 
strange things are happening below the 
level of consensus. Like an overcooked 
pie, there is a widening gap between the 
solid crust on top and the living centre 
of our political life. Harold Wilson has 
squeezed dry the creative potential of 
our antique political machine. Your pres- 
ence will spur us to fresh thinking. 


The unmentionable 


Such thinking must take careful note of 
your place in the chaotic pattern of 
British morality. Dropping napalm on 
villagers in Vietnam in the cause of 
freedom is merely the latest in a long 
series of confused actions in modern 
society; the festering tip of a sky-high 
midden of cant. The stench has been 
with us for so long that we hardly 
notice it. During the t:st war, for ex- 
ample, Winston Churct ill’s scientific ad- 
viser, Lord Cherweil, calculated that 
bombing should be concentrate 1 on 
working-class areas in Germany The 
greater space between middle-class 
homes wasted bombs. Lord Snow has 
rightly wondered whether future genera- 
tions would read of such calculations and 
dub us “ wolves with the minds of men.” 
Today’s strategic assessments are of a 
different dimension altogether, despite 
various pitiful efforts to call a halt. The 
Nuremberg judges laid down that “in- 
dividuals have international duties which 
transcend the national obligations of 
obedience imposed by the individual 
state.” Yet the wife of Commander 
Frewer, captain of HMS Resolution, was 
quoted recently as saying: “ My husband 
is a man who obeys orders. He’ll do 
exactly what Whitehall tells him to do.” 
We all cloak our futility in high ideals, 
Just as Eichmann did at his trial in 
Jerusalem. “I am not the monster I am 
made out to be,” he complained, “I am 
the victim of a fallacy .. . My guiding 
principle in life, from my earliest days, 
has been the desire to strive for the 
realisation of ethical values.” And so 
say all of us. You too have been created 
to defend Western values, and strenuous 
efforts are made to maintain the purity 


of this mission. When a young English- 
man was tried for contravening the 
Official Secrets Act in his efforts to 
protest against our nuclear policies, he 
tried to cite Eichmann’s acceptance of 
mass murder. “ You cannot mention Eich- 
mann in this case,” said the Judge. 

You will soon find that we are adept at 
preserving the unmentionable intact. 
The BBC, as high-minded as any of us, 
kept its own War Game from our 
screens. “It had the power,’ we were 
solemnly told, “to produce unpredictable 
emotions and moral difficulties whose 
resolution called for balance and judg- 
ment of the highest order.” In a society 
open to the full impact of life, such 
difficulties would be entirely normal. 


Unsound fancy 


Like some of us, you may find it strange 
that a society entitled to vote for nuclear 
security should not be entitled to visual- 
ise the possible consequences. It is pre- 
cisely because we lack this quality of 
resolution that we bestow the name 
Resolution on a Polaris submarine. In 
reality, you and your sister ships sym- 
bolise something very different, some- 
thing which reflects the growing vacuum 
in our souls. As you lie in the ocean 
depths, millions of strangers within your 
target area, you represent our failure 
to live fully, to love and to understand. 
If we were an honest people we would 
name you Retreat, Retrogression, Rejec- 
tion and Resignation. But the charade 
goes on. 

We too could go on for ever detailing 
the myriad fragments of our broken 
shell, but it is more important to build 
a new framework and a new content. 
So while you are cruising in the depths, 
with your three sets of SINS (Ship’s 
Inertial Navigation System) checking 
each other watchfully, we will be strug- 
gling to outline a new purpose. We will 
be trying to face the facts of twentieth 
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century violence, penetrating behind the 
elegant facade of ideals to the slum 
reality behind. We will be working to 
make conscious the fragile unity of 
human life. We will seek to disentangle 
the crossed threads which now spawn 
death in the cause of life. 

This will mean reassessing the nature of 
education, hoping to find ways of 
strengthening each child’s identity by a 
mutual exploration of the mind and 
human nature. A younger generation 
able to do without the bogus security 
of collective power will be strong enough 
to adopt a world morality. As your hol- 
low shell echoes to the practice drills, 
we will be trying to build a politics of 
trust, tough enough to reach out even to 
our chosen enemies. We will try to 
justify what Lord Gardiner said at 
the trial of a Nazi concentration camp 
doctor, when he claimed that we differed 
from the Fascists and Communists 
“ethically.” “They believed,” he told 
the court, “in the pernicious doctrine 
that the end justified the means; Stalin 
could have said that it was quite all 
right to murder one million people so 
long as it helped the cause. We did not 
believe that the end did justify the 
means.” Perhaps Harold Wilson too will 
help us substantiate this claim. 

If we succeed before our own lies stifle 
us in strategic abstractions, we will dis- 
mantle you without malice. You will have 
warned us in time. Those who doubt 
whether such drastic changes of be- 
haviour are possible might remember 
what Francis Bacon said more than three 
hundred years ago: “It would be an un- 
sound fancy and self-contradictory to 
expect that things which had never yet 
been done can be done except by means 
which have never yet been tried.” And 
if we fail, and your cargo is discharged 
in a final paroxysm of madness, then the 
words which herald your launching will 
acquire a new poignancy. May God bless 
you, and all who sail in you. And those 
of us who lack the shelter of the ocean 
depths. 
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Greece 


I was very interested to see the article 
on Greece last week, by Bob Overy. | 
Maybe the Greek peace movement is 
party political, but surely the movement 
for peace and democracy are one and 
the same thing, and in Greece, this is 
more than ever the case, where almost 
everyone has been involved and suffered, 
over the last 35 years, in the struggle for 
democracy. 

In 1964 and 65, there was a semblance 
of democracy, and the Marathon marches 
of those years were a very real expres- 
sion for peace, and also jubilant cele- 
brations that democracy and freedom 
seemed almost real at last (as Peace 
News reports said) . . . Most of the 
political prisoners were free; the Mara- 
thon march was allowed; it was a be- 
ginning to hopes and dreams. 

But now, as we have seen, all these 
hopes have been completely crushed. 
Elections are now promised, but for 
when? People are again being imprison- 
oned under law 375 (they will join the 
remaining “old” political prisoners, 
still inside since the civil war). From 
marching for peace, almost the whole 
of Athens turned out, night after night, 
for weeks, when the King dismissed 
Papandreou in August 1965. One student 
was killed and thousands arrested. Poli- 
tics, the whole movement for peace and 
democracy, really is part of Greek life, 
because everyone feels himself to be, is, 
part of a moving force. It is alive and 
creative. As Manolis Papoutsakis wrote 
to me on August 6, 1965 (jubilant be- 
cause Novas had not got a majority, and 
it seemed that the crisis was over)... 
“Tt was the people who have changed 
history. During these 20 days the whole 
country had become a huge parliament, 
or an Agora rather. People have been 
talking, applauding, booing, demonstra- 
ting, sending telegrams, all kinds of 
political activity. They wrote poems, they 
clashed, were beaten up, wounded, of- 
fered their life. It was the greatest 
lesson in democracy that Greece has 
given to the modern society.” In an- 
other letter “Certainly this is a follow- 
up of the Lambrakis funeral and subse- 
quent demonstrations. And it’s so closely 


Poor people 


We often have letters come into the 
office from folk who have to discontinue 
their subscriptions for financial reasons. 
Some are just hard up, some, students 
on a small grant. There are peace organ- 
isations with very limited funds, old 
people on a tiny pension, or young con- 
scientious objectors doing alternative 
service in various camps. Also, there are 
people in countries where there ts a 
currency restriction. It’s always very sad 
for me to have to terminate their 
supply .. . to have to destroy their 
stencil, and to sever contact. 

If Peace News had more funds at its 
disposal, we could send them free 
copies, but we can’t, and many of these 
people are the very ones who really 
need the paper, to keep them in touch 
with the movement, and boost their 
morale. Are there any of you who would 
be prepared to pay a sub for these 
people? This {s something positive that 
you can do for peace work. We will 
make a special offer of 30s for one year, 
by sea mail, but of course, you can pay 
the full rate If you wish! 

Failing that, why not post on your own 
copy of PN to someone? And by doing 
this, you will strengthen international 
contacts abroad. 

I will be giad to hear from you if you 
can help in one way or another. Write 
to Subscriptions Dept, 5 Caledonian 


Road, London NI1. 
JULIE KETTLE 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


connected with our Marathon marches, 
it’s the same spirit” - And in another 
letter “‘ And this is clearly another earth- 
quake, bigger than the lLambrakis 
tremor which brought down the Kara- 
manlis regime. It should be expected 
after 35 years of right wing oppression, 
co-operation with the Nazis, prosecu- 
tions, executions and blatant violation of 
elementary decency, truth and human 
feelings.” Need I say more? 

Obviously the present crisis overshadows 
everything. We hope all goes well, and 
that there will be a Marathon march, 
later in the year. For those who are 
interested, the next Greek Study Group, 
(PPU, March 2, 7.30) will be about 
Cyprus. Norman Reuter, and others, will 
open the discussion. 

Judy Brook, 

East Meon, Petersfield, Hants. 


Birth control 


Mrs Farrimond says that I think only 
women can exercise birth control. It is 
a medical fact that female contracep- 
tives (the loop, the pill and the dia- 
phram) are vastly more reliable than the 
sheath. The sheath is sold in chemists 
for 3s 9d for three (not 1s 3d each) 
and is unreliable (see Which report on 
contraceptives) and detracts vastly from 
the pleasure of the sex act. 

Mrs Farrimond is evading one of my 
main points, that proper contraception 
in the form of the pill etc, ought to be 
made available to the unmarried. As to 
the prostitutes bit in her letter, she 
seems to see prostitutes as something 
apart from “decent” girls. Not to put 
too fine a point on it, ‘‘ respectable” 
girls are just as bad as men when it 
comes to sex. She seems to place all 
blame on men. Sorry Mrs Farrimond, it 
takes two to tango. 

Tan S. Sutherland, 

34 Kintore Place, 

Aberdeen. 


First let me say to Patrick A. Newmark 
that I,am a happy lady, and that my 
views on birth control are quite liberal 
enough. The Family Planning Clinic ex- 
perts do a splendid work for married 
women, allowing them and their hus- 
bands “full pleasure,” and children 
when they want them. I was speaking 
for unmarried women really, who can- 
not, to my knowledge, obtain any safe 
contraceptive. If a man will not give her 
the love and security of marriage, along 
with his physical love, he should at least 
protect her from pregnancy. Mine would 
not be a “brave new” world, but a 
sensible, responsible one, happier for 
girls to live in, - and for children. 
Regarding illegitimate babies, I would 
say even if the baby is adopted, the man 
should pay until it is 16, and the money 
should go to an orphanage. 1s 3d would 
seem cheap compared. 

Mrs E. M. Farrimond, 

1618 Chorley Old Road, 

Bolton, Lancs. 


Human rights 


In your issue of February 3, Pierre 
Martin says of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights that it was adopted 
unanimously. Alas that was not so. Two 
countries which joined the newly con- 
stituted United Nations Organization re- 
fused to sign the Declaration because, 
they affirmed, some of its provisions 
were incapable of implementation in 
their countries. They were - the United 
Soviet States of Russia (USSR) and the 
Union of South Africa (now Republic) - 
strange bedfellows. 

The underlying theme of the conference 
which Pierre Martin reports is of im- 
mense importance, and it is much to be 
hoped that in the years ahead (better 
still - months) it will receive attention 
from politicians, psychologists, church- 
men and men-in-the-street: - we dare 
not leave it to jurists alone. 

A. W. Blaxall, 

PO Box 1692, 

Kitwe, Zambia. 


India 


In Peace News, February 3, Eleanor 
Aitken asks for donations for the starv- 
ing in India. I hope she receives much 
support. 


But supposing that the starving can be 
fed, what then? How long will it be 
before they starve again? Not. long, I 
fear, for India is one of the most waste- 
ful countries in the whole world. It has 
an animal population of 300 million, 
about three animals to every four in- 


habitants. These animals are not con- 
fined in fields or sheds, but have the 
freedom of forest, field and market 
place. The planting of trees is useless 
while these hungry creatures roam 
about, eating everything green. The 
Sahara was once fertile, but due to mis- 
use of the soil, it became a desert. 
India may, sooner than we think, suffer 
the same fate. 

The mass slaughter of these animals 
is not a solution, because their dung 
forms a free fuel supply for the peasants. 
61% of India’s fuel supply comes from 
animal dung. Other fuels are too ex- 
pensive for the Indian peasant. 

What, then, are India’s greatest needs 
apart from immediate food supplies? 
In order of importance, they are: (1) 
Control of animals. (2) Cheap fuel, so 
that animal dung can be returned to the 
land. (3) Production of plant food for 
human consumption, not to be fed to 
animals. (4) Reafforestation. 

Cattle and other domestic animals must 
be registered and branded by their own- 
ers’ status, and ability to feed them. 
Fences must be erected everywhere, and 
animals kept from destroying India’s 
vegetation cover. India’s industry must 
be geared to the production and erection 
of fences. The unrestricted breeding of 
animals must cease. The sexes must be 
segregated, and no animal must be con- 
ceived unless its food supply is guaran- 
teed. The number of animals must be 
reduced by birth control over a period 
of ten years. 

Sources of fuel, alternative to dung, 
must be found, if necessary from abroad. 
Forest reservations must be planted be- 
tween villages, and shelter belts estab- 
lished. 

India’s peasants must learn not to de- 
pend on animals for fuel or food. If 
they do not learn, they will starve. Such 
a diet is not only necessary, it is suited 
to the Hindu ethic of ahimsa, or non- 
violence to all creatures, and it can be 
totally adequate for all nutritional re- 
quirements. It should be made illegal 
to burn organic matter, as soon as 
alternative fuel can be provided. All 
vegetable and animal wastes must be 
returned to the land. 

Chemical fertiliser is not a permanent 
alternative, as it is unbalanced and leads 
to deficiencies of trace elements essen- 
tial to plant life when used over a num- 
ber of years. Humus is essential if soil is 
to retain its structure. Chemical ferti- 
liser, if not used in conjunction with 
humus, hastens the approach of desert 
conditions. Even the fertile plains of 
Lincolnshire are beginning to turn into 
sand dunes, due to over-reliance on 
chemicals. 

If the Indians do not take the measures 
TI have outlined, much of India will be- 
come uninhabitable desert within the 
next twenty years. 

This is not my personal opinion. The 
above facts and ideas were mainly 
gleaned from a broadcast talk published 
in The Listener January 26, 1967, by 
Max Kirchner, entitled “ Wilful Waste, 


Woeful Want” Max Kirchner was for 
many years a development officer and 
agriculturalist in India. 

Frances Howard, 

38 Hampden Road, 

Hitchin, Herts. 


Voluntary service 


The growing success of voluntary service 
programmes has encouraged many peo- 
ple in the peace movement to consider 
ways in which volunteers might be used 
to reconcile parties to disputes. 

The National Peace Council is using the 
occasion of its latest “Under Thirty- 
fives” conference (Spode House, Staf- 
fordshire, 14 - 16 April) to bring to- 
gether those who have practical ex- 
perience in either running or participat- 
ing in volunteer schemes with members 
of the peace movement in order to exam- 
ine the possible extent and limits of the 
use of volunteers in work for peace. 

I would be interested to hear from any- 
one who is formulating plans involving 
the use of volunteers with a view to 
providing them with an opportunity to 
expound and discuss their ideas at the 
conference. 

Harry Zion, 

General Secretary, National Peace Coun- 
cil, 

29 Great James Street, London WC1. 


Paying twice 


When the Guardian had a financial crisis, 
some of its readers wrote in saying they 
wand happily pay a shilling every day 
or it. 

If Peace News means that much to any 
of us, then let at least those who can 
afford it start right now to pay one and 
sixpence for our paper. If no-one else has 
started the ball rolling, may I do so by 
pledging here and now to pay twice for 
my Peace News, and may I urge other 
readers who can to do likewise? 

John T. Davey, 

21 Worley Road, St Albans, Herts. 
(With Mr Davey’s letter came a postal 
order representing “second payment” 
on the last six issues of Peace News. 
We much appreciate his gesture. - Ed.) 


Foulness 


The East London Committee of 100 is 
proposing a two day, weekend march, 
in the near future, to the military in- 
stallation on Foulness Island, near South- 
end, for the purpose of reclaiming it for 
peaceful purposes. 

At the present time, a permit is required 
to enter the island and the population 
virtually live under a state of martial 
law. It will be remembered that the 
Christian Committee of 100 demonstra- 
ted there two years ago because the 
church is behind barbed wire and a 
permit is required to go to church. 

We should like to hear from all those 
groups and individuals who will be will- 
ing to joint us in this action. 

Roger Sutton, 

(Convenor, East London Committee of 
100), 

72 Lawns Way, Romford, Essex. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN 


Bihar, in north-east India, with a popula- 
tion of more than fifty millions, has been 
affected by a devastating famine which 
is taking a more serious turn day by 
day. The failure of the winter rains has 
extinguished the last flicker of hope on 
which the cultivator could build and goad 
himself to action. More tragic, however, 
than this calamity is the incredible in- 
difference of the leaders of political 
parties who are mad for power. The 
only person of note to fight this battle 
of famine is Sri Jayaprakash Narayan, 
who has been indefatigably directing 
for the last 12 years the Gandhian move- 
ment in India led by Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave. As president of the Bihar Relief 
Committee, JP (as he is affectionately 
known) is devoting every ounce of his 
energy to this Herculean task. 


After a visit to the interior when I met 
him at Patna on Friday evening, he had 
many pressing engagements, but was 
kind enough to give me two full hours. 
I conveyed to him the concern of Peace 
News, as also of other organisations and 
friends in England, in the Bihar prob- 
lem. Here are some questions which I 
put to him, together with the replies he 
gave. 


SR: Is this calamity a purely natural 
phenomenon? How far do you think the 
pattern of Indian planning as carried 
out through the three plans is respon- 
sible for it? 


JP: The unprecedented drought is ob- 
viously a “‘ purely natural phenomenon.” 
But it need not have caused so much 
suffering and misery. Bihar has some 
of the most fertile land in the country. 
It has mighty rivers, including the 
Ganges, that are fed by the snows of 
the Himalayas. No drought can dry up 
the waters of these rivers. The state has 
fairly good rainfall in normal years. 


There is also enough ground water. In 
face of all these favourable factors, one 
year’s drought, even though unusually 
severe and widespread, need not have 
created a situation in which millions - 


Suresh Ram 


FAMINE IN BIHAR 


As John Papworth pointed out last week, in his “ Personal Comment,” 
there is at the moment a famine of increasingly huge proportions 
afflicting the state of Bihar in India. In this interview, which is ex- 
clusive to Peace News, Suresh Ram discusses with Jayaprakash Narayan, 
director of the Gandhian land reform movement, the reasons for this 
increase in famine, and its implications for the future of the Indian 

eople. For further comment on this subject, we refer you to our 
editorial of January 20, “ Industrialising India.” 


nearly forty millions now - should be 
faced with hunger. 


The fact of the matter is that even 
though nature gave recurring warnings, 
the whole question of conservation and 
utilisation of the country’s water re- 
sources never received serious attention 
in the 19 years of Swaraj (freedom). 
This, however, is only one (though a 
most important one) of the factors in- 
volved in the food crisis that has gripped 
not only Bihar but the whole country. 
It must be admitted that India’s planning 
has been misdirected from the very be- 
ginning. Whereas agriculture and small- 
scale, widely dispersed industries should 
have been the twin wheels on which 
India could have moved forwards, the 
giganticism of Mr Nehru held the field, 
placing a huge burden on the poor man’s 
back without doing anything for him. 
The result is not only the food crisis, 
but also the increasing poverty of the 
masses, side by side with increasing pros- 
perity for an insignificant slice of the 
population. 


SR: Are there any lapses, on the part 
of the state or the centre, which have 
aggravated the tragedy and which you 
would like to be avoided in future? 


JP: My answer to the first question 
should give you some idea of what 
should have been done. As the present 
drought spread its baneful shadow, 
thousands of petitions began to pour in 
at government offices for diesel or elec- 
tric pumps to lift water from the wells 
and rivers; and as existing wells and 
surface water sources began to dry up, 
thousands of other applications began 
to be received for boring of wells, for 
power-operated tube wells and similar 
things. 

The state government found itself wholly 
unprepared to deal with this avalanche 
of demands from the farmers, who are 
not somnolent as the West pictures them, 
but thoroughly aroused men who are 
determined to defeat the drought and 
save themselves. There is no reason why 


it should have been so. Every four years 
or so there is drought in some part or 
other of the state, and the government 
should certainly have been better pre- 
pared than they were found to be. There 
are several other things, such as better 
procurement and storage of grains in 
normal and good years, rural electrifi- 
cation, etc, that the government could 
and should have done. But that will take 
me into details which are not necessary 
for this interview. 


SR: What particular steps must be taken 
to ensure that help reaches those who 
need it most? 


JP: This question involves two major 
aspects of the problem. One concerns 
public administration, the other ethics. 
The system of administration needs 
greatly to be improved. There is much 
talk of fighting the drought on a war 
footing. But the only war that one wit- 
nesses, not only at election time but at 
all times, is the war among politicians. 
The administration is loose, inefficient, 
slow, bound by rusty rules framed dur- 
ing British times for other purposes. In 
spite of much effort, there is no appre- 
ciable improvement in the working of 
the administration. 


The ethical aspect is even more dis- 
heartening and difficult to deal with. 
While for an Indian it is shameful to 
have to admit it, the fact is that the 
standards of conduct in our country have 
sunk incredibly low at the present 
moment. There are many reasons for 
this, but one important reason un- 
doubtedly is the persistent suspicion 
and talk of corruption among ministers 
of the government who, since Mr Nehru’s 
days, have been allowed to thrive with- 
out anything being done about it. Mr 
Shastri had no doubt started to use the 
surgeon’s knife, but since his death aim- 
less drift has again set in. 


In this murky climate it is not easy 
to assure that relief rendered by the 
government really reaches the people in 
full measure. The workers of the Bihar 
Relief Committee are trying to do some- 
thing, and the government too has in- 
stituted flying squads that make surprise 
inspections on the spot. These things do 
help, but not much. The real remedy, 
of course, lies in the awakening of the 
people and their collective battle against 
the evil. 


But unfortunately, the people are too 
backward, disorganised and timid to fight 


POLARIS 


trically lit 
z Eletrument panel 


ocean floor! 


How proud you will be as com- 
mander of your own POLARIS 
SUB — the most powerful weapon 
in the world! What hours of imag- 
inative play and fun as you and 
your friends dive, surface, maneu- 
ver, watch the enemy through the 
periscope and fire your nuclear 
missiles and 
thrills as you play at hunting 
sunken treasures in pirate waters 
and exploring the strange and 
mysterious bottom of the deep 


HOURS AND HOURS OF ADVENTUR 

Sturdily constructed of 200 Ib. 
test fibreboard. Comes complete 
with easy assembly instructions. 
Costs only $6.98 for this giant of 
fun, adventure and science. (Be- 
cause of the LARIS _ SUB’S 
giant size we must ask for 75c 
shipping charges.) 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

Order today and we will rush 
your POLARIS NUCLEAR SUB to 
you. Use it for 10 full days. If you 
don’t think it is the greatest ever 
—the best toy you ever had—just 
send it back for full purchase 
price refund. 
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this battle. One way out may be found 
if, after the general election, all parties, 
including the ruling party, combine at 
the ground level so as to assure that the 
people do get a fair deal. Unfortunately, 
the Indian parties do not seem capable 
in times of peace of combining and func 
tioning in a non-partisan manner for a 
national purpose. Let us hope that the 
very suffering and misery of the people 
will compel them to do so for once. 


SR: It is, after all, the people on whom 
depends the growth or progress of any 
country. How do you account for the 
people’s indifference to their lot? 


JP: Centuries of degrading feudalism 
and colonial oppression are certainly 
very important reasons. There are also 
many other psycho-social causes that 
have been analysed by social scientists. 
The fact that the political and economic 
institutions of the country are foreign 
imports and have not grown from the 
soil also makes it difficult for the people 
to understand them. The result is that 
they are reduced to the position of idle 
and puzzled spectators. It would really 
take a treatise to answer this question. 


SR: What measures would you suggest 
to awaken the initiative of the people to 
stop repetition of Bihar-like calamities 
for all time? 


JP: Persistent and widespread work will 
have to he done by selfless and trained 
volunteers among the people; their job 
will be to educate the people and to 
help them to stand on their own feet 
and co-operate together to solve their 
problems and manage their affairs. The 
Sarvodaya movement is trying to do this 
in a small way, but our workers are 
not properly trained. Other efforts are 
also being made by some voluntary 
agencies, but all these efforts are too 
small to produce a nation-wide impact. 


The schools and colleges in the rural 
areas could have done a great deal, but 
unfortunately they have yet to under- 
stand their proper role. However, I am 
clear about one thing: this is a task 
which can be tackled only at the non- 
official rather than the official level. 


SR: What can friends in England do for 
the success of your noble mission? 


JP: A great deal, indeed. They can send 
us money; machinery for tube-well bor- 
ing, including rock-boring equipment, 
water pumping sets; food grains and 
processed foods; medicines and vitamin 
tablets, etc. And they can send us volun- 
teers to help; volunteers with some 
knowledge of mechanics and health 
measures. 


The advertisement which is reproduced 
here appeared last year in Daredevil, 
one of the better known transatlantic 
pulp magazines. We have known for a 
long time that advertising invades the 
judgment of children more than it does 
the judgment of adults: what is not 
sufficiently realised today, however, is 
the extent to which the claims of adver- 
tising tend more and more to operate 
as usurpers of parental function, degrad- 
ing the role of the parent to that of a 
mere nuisance, an intermediary obstacle 
between the susceptible child and the 
cash market. The blistering arrogance 
and the brutish obscenity which is ex- 
hibited in this Polaris toy advertisement 
is horrifyingly reminiscent of another in- 
famous appeal to children made over the 
heads of their parents: that of the Nazi 
Youth movement. In a culture which is 
more and more preoccupied with the 
maximisation of deathly goals, it is not 
surprising that an increasing emphasis 
is placed on training children to be kill- 
ers, by means of educating them to 
hate. It has to be this way. How else 
are we to replenish the ranks of the 
élites of death? In order to perpetuate 
the dubious but apparently boundless 
wonders of the culture, we have to get 
the children early, while they are stiTl 
fresh, and make them as blind and stupid 
as ourselves, by turning them into 
grotesque caricatures of what they could 
or might have been. After all, what in- 
dividual child is more important than 
the gross national product? = 
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EPITAPH FOR 
ROBERT 
OPPENHEIMER 


Dr J. Robert Oppenheimer, who super- 
vised the manufacture of the atomic 
bomb during the last war, died last 
Saturday night in New Jersey, at the 
age of 62, after a long, losing bout with 
throat cancer. What are we to say of 
this man who, by all accounts, was be- 
stowed with a brilliant analytic intellect, 
unquestioning loyalty to his work, and a 
grasp of scientific principles which made 
him the contemporary master of theoreti- 
cal physics? 
Watching Oppenheimer on TV about 
two years ago, when he took part in a 
documentary on the making of the 
atomic bomb, one was struck, above all, 
not by what the man said, but by his 
appearance; he looked completely 
broken, imprisoned behind a wall of 
mental horrors that resulted from hav- 
ing to live, day and night, with the full 
and inescapable knowledge of what he 
had done and what his work had led 
to. One was reminded forcibly of 
Einstein’s remark, that if he had known 
to what practical ends his theories were 
going to be put, he would have been a 
locksmith. 
And herein lies the clue to Oppen- 
heimer’s tragedy. He was a pathetic vic- 
tim of his own obsession with the flat, 
empirical, scientific rationality which 
more and more pervades all sectors of 
man’s society, stifling the idealistic 
spirit of moral consciousness, which is 
the fundamental prerequisite of all pro- 
gress towards liberation and the sine 
qua non of all individual awareness of 
prevailing rights and wrongs, justices 
and injustices. 
This kind of ingrained obsession results, 
inevitably, in a closed universe of dis- 
course, in which anything which does 
not pertain to the virginal purity of 
detached observation and quantifiable 
conclusions is automatically at a dis- 
count. Of course, you can always reflect 
and repent after the event, as Oppen- 
heimer did in 1956 (“ We did the Devil’s 
work’), but by then it is too late. 
Oppenheimer put the position of the 
“pure scientist” very clearly in 1954, 
when he told the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission: “ When you see something that 
is technically sweet, you go ahead, and 
you argue about it only after you have 
had your technical success.” That was 
13 years ago, but the big minds of our 
time seem incapable of learning from 
past mistakes. For example, the Sunday 
Times recently carried the following 
news item: 
“A psychiatrist at Stanford University 
in California, Professor Mark Colby, 
has programmed a patient’s neurosis 
into an IBM 7090 computer. He calls 
the product ‘a computerised pseudo- 
patient,’ and he is exploring its mind 
by questioning it, as in a psychothera- 
peutic session. 
““*Tf,? Professor Colby says, ‘we view 
a person as a large, complex, idiosyn- 
cratic, subtle, sensitive, dynamic, evo- 
lutionary, holistic, versatile, symbol- 
processing system, why not use a sys- 
tem with similar properties - such as 
a computer - to represent him?’ ” 
As long as this kind of cynical, danger- 
ous, cold-blooded rubbish continues to 
pass as sane official thinking, we shall 
continue. like Oppenheimer, to do the 
Devil’s work. And at the moment, the 
Devil is showing the Lord to be drama- 
tically weak. 


Wrong numbers 


Last week, trying to phone the Ministry 
of Defence, I twice got Scotland Yard 
instead. Tiring of wrong numbers, I 
handed the job over to the operator, and 
she got “number unobtainable.” £2,205 
million a year, and their phones don’t 
even work. 
If I had a pound for every false trail 
on the telephone, I’d be rich. If I had 
a penny for every pound the government 
was spending on “ defence,” I’d be very 
rich. If Peace News had a shilling from 
every one of its readers for every pound 
of theirs the government spends on “ de- 
fence,” we’d have about £13,000 a year 
in the fund, which would see us through 
very nicely. 
It’s not much to ask. The government 
takes a lot more, and it doesn’t bother to 
ask. Don’t let them get away with it all. 
ROD PRINCE 
Received since last week: £221. Please 
send donations to the Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 


Kosygin and Vietnam 


The effort goes on to brand the party 
morally responsible for President John- 
son’s decision to resume American bomb- 
ing raids over North Vietnam. Stated 
thus simply it might seem obvious that 
President Johnson himself was morally 
responsible for his own brutal decision. 
But Western commentators will still have 
us believe that if only Mr Kosygin on the 
telephone from London had found him- 
self able to persuade Ho Chi Minh to 
scale down military activities in South 
Vietnam, then Mr Wilson could have 
informed Mr Johnson and Johnson would 
not have restarted the bombing. It’s Mr 
Kosygin’s fault, we are told. 

On page 7 we quote from I. F. Stone’s 
Weekly to show that it is beginning to 
be realised in America that Ho Chi Minh 
is in fact scaling down activities in the 
South. Moreover, Freda Cook’s report 
on that page, and a longer report of her 
interview with a North Vietnamese 
Foreign Office spokesman which ap- 
peared in the Morning Star on February 
20, confirms that North Vietnam (with- 
out much conviction) was prepared to 
engage in talks before the bombing was 
resumed on February 13. Thus, if Mr 
Kosygin did try to persuade North Viet- 
nam to negotiate two weeks ago, as we 
are assured he did, his efforts, and Mr 
Wilson’s, would seem to have been 
superfluous - essentially irrelevant in a 
situation where North Vietnam has al- 
ready taken what steps it can to comply 
with America’s conditions for discus- 
sions. 

But, if our understanding of the situation 


Victor 
Gollancz 


Many people in the peace movement in 
Britain will have vivid personal recol- 
lections of Victor Gollancz, who died 
two weeks ago. Not for him the nominal 
sponsorships, the graciously lent name; 
it was part of his genius that he could 
not do less than run the thing he decided 
had to be done. He was in the centre, 
driving, exhorting, pleading, or he stayed 
in the background. At the end, of the 
first Aldermaston March Victor Gollancz 
turned up, as I remember it, in a Rolls 
Royce, but he never became one of the 
“ greats” of CND. 
At the age of six, so he said, a bloody 
depiction of Balaclava shocked him 
into an abhorrence of war and violence, 
and although he was not always a 
pacifist he was an eloquent advocate 
of pacifism in his later years. But he 
never becameinvolved in the pacifist 
movement, though his horror of nuclear 
weapons expressed itself long before 
CND in the setting up, with Richard 
Acland, of the Association for World 
Peace. Uncovering the squalid poverty 
and indignity which racked two-thirds 
of the human race, AWP became “ War 
on Want.” 
Gollancz the Jew shamed the Christians 
into pouring food and clothing into the 
vast refugee camps of post-war Germany. 
The agony of three million expelled 
Germans from Eastern Europe almost 
parallelled the suffering of their former 
concentration camp victims, and Gol- 
lancz, who before the war had warned 
and pleaded for the Jews, now exhausted 
himself for their persecutors. He 
pleaded with the Jews for the Arabs 
uprooted in the partitioning of Pales- 
tine, and his pamphlets flooded the 
bookstalls and public meetings of Britain 
from 1945 to 1955. 
Gollancz the publisher is a vast chapter 
that cannot be opened here. But we shall 
remember that he published Fenner 
Brockway’s historic exposure of the arms 
racket, Roy Walker’s 1946 story of 
Norwegian un-armed resistance to the 
Nazis, and he flooded the country with 
humane, idealistic titles like Vera Brit- 
tain’s Testament of Youth and Above All 
Nations. From John Strachey’s Why You 
Should be a Socialist to his own last 
anthology, God of a Thousand Names, 
the house of Gollancz informed, enlarged 
and enriched its generation. 
He could also be fearsome, impatient, 
self-indulgent and ruthless, and he was 
certainly a successful capitalist. But I 
fancy the old camel got through the 
eye of the needle. 

H.F.M. 


is correct, the solution of the Vietnam 
war is to be found in agreement between 
the National Liberation Front and 
“neutralist’ elements in South Viet- 
nam, rather than in negotiation between 
America, Russia, and North Vietnam. 
Even North Vietnam cannot have it both 
ways: it cannot argue both that it is 
prepared to negotiate and that the solu- 
tion to the Vietnam war is to be found 
in the South. And Harold Wilson should 
not be allowed to persuade us that a 
sensible solution can be found by 
straight horse-trading between the 
United States and Russia. 

In a sense, the argument about stopping 
the bombing of North Vietnam is as 
much a blind to hide the real problem 
in the South as was Johnson’s decision 
to start the bombing in the first place. 
If the North Vietnamese and the Ameri- 
cans do agree to engage in discussions, 
by Hanoi’s own position it can do no 
more than put the Americans in touch 
with the NLF in the South. As U Thant 
has pointed out, the danger of concen- 
trating on stopping the bombing as the 
key to an end of the war is that you 
then relegate out of account his equally 
essential other two points: the scaling 


WhlTTe PAPER 


The Defence White Paper used to be a 
linguistic treat, containing prolonged 
hymns of praise to the nuclear deterrent. 
This kind of thing is less in fashion now, 
and in this year’s offering (Cmnd 3203, 
HMSO, 9s) only a few expressions of 
faith are retained; the best of these is: 
“Tt is recognised that aggression at any 
level will always be met by an appro- 
priate military response.” 


That sentence comes in the middle of a 
section on Europe and NATO, which 
offers the moderately encouraging sug- 
gestion that there should be ‘“ mutual 
reduction” of the NATO and Warsaw 
Pact forces. Elsewhere the government 
pats itself on the back for managing the 
Malaysian-Indonesian confrontation with 
so little loss of life, claiming that “ last- 
ing lessons have been learnt about the 
use of military forces to help people in 
their everyday lives.” It does not men- 
tion that confrontation only ended after 
a particularly bloody upheaval inside 
Indonesia. 


The conventional four lines’ lip service 
is paid to general and complete disarma- 
ment, which is said to be being pursued 
with “increasing prospects of success.” 


Otherwise, the White Paper provides, in 
some detail, an explanation of how, des- 
pite British withdrawals from several 
overseas stations, the government is still 
managing to spend £2,205 million on the 
armed forces. The bulk of it goes on 
pay (£800m) and “production and re- 
search” (£900m). The government brave- 
ly claims that this £2,205m represents a 
reduction of £45m compared with last 
year’s £2,172m, because of pay and price 
increases. It all depends on what you 
mean by “represent”; but this puny 
juggling in any case looks foolish beside 
the huge amount which actually is being 
spent. 


It is quite clear that only the smallest of 
reductions in arms spending will be 
possible as long as we have large num- 
bers of troops under arms, and as long 
as we persist in keeping atomic weapons. 
Perhaps, under pressure of German in- 
transigence, something will be done 
about the troops; but there’s no sign of 
a change in policy on nuclear weapons. 


There is no sign that the government 
is planning for any serious measure of 
disarmament; on the contrary, it has 
achieved a higher level of confusion by 
appointing Lord Chalfont, the alleged 
Minister for disarmament, as arms ad- 
viser to the Foreign Office. Nor has it 
done the cause of disarmament any 
good by bungling the withdrawal from 
Malta. There are many towns in Britain, 
as well as territories overseas, which 
are dependent on arms production for 
their prosperity; disarmament is not 


going to be a popular call in those 
places. It will be a hard-working and 
intelligent campaign for disarmament 
that can get over these difficulties; such 
a campaign is urgently necessary. 


down of military activity by both sides 
in the South, and the recognition of 
the NLF as a negotiating party. There 
is strong evidence to suggest that Ameri- 
ca was stepping up its own activities in 
the South two weeks ago at the same 
time as it was said to be contemplating 
an end to bombing in the North. For 
instance, on the first full day of the Tet 
holiday cease-fire a one-day record of 
2,762 tons was set for American cargo 
delivered by air to units in the field. 
However, while we find rather distaste- 
ful the attempt to brand Kosygin as the 
villain, it is not our intention to white- 
wash him. Gavin Young quoted this by 
Mendés-France about General de Gaulle 
in the Observer last Sunday: 
“*“De Gaulle doesn’t want an end to 
the Vietnam war,’ he told me after 
the meeting. Because American em- 
barrassment enhances French _pres- 
tige? A shrug: ‘ Exactly ’.” 
It doesn’t seem too far-fetched to sug- 
gest that the observation could be even 
more true of Kosygin than of de Gaulle. 
While the Vietnam war goes on Kosy- 
gin’s reputation will go up and President 
Johnson’s will go down. Why should 
Kosygin try to stop this war? 
Evidence to support this assertion is 
difficult to come by. Harrison Salisbury 
makes the same point in his new book 
Orbit of China (Secker and Warburg, 
30s) without any real substantiation. The 
nearest there has been to detailed analy- 
sis of the Soviet position (as far as we 
are aware) has been the arguments in 
America between supporters of full-scale 
intervention in support of the Viet Cong. 
In a debate in the Minority of One just 
before Christmas, its editor, M. S. 
Arnoni, argued against an apologist for 
the Russian position of limited military 
support that the Russian aid was sus- 
piciously half-hearted. It seems a valid 
inference from this that the Russians 
are motivated not simply by a desire to 
limit the theatre of war. Nor do they 
supply what weapons they do to North 
Vietnam and the NLF simply because 
they desire to offset the attacks of Com- 
munist critics in China, as we are led to 
believe in the West. 
Thus Kosygin has been treated unfairly 
in the Western press in the last week or 
so, but altogether he has got off very 
lightly so far. His responsibility for 
keeping the war on the go should not be 
underestimated. 


JOHN BALL’S 
BRISTOL 
POSTCARD 


Very schizophrenic city, Bristol - some 
parts are still patching themselves up 
after the war, and not too well, on the 
whole - the new shopping centre is a 
claustrophobic, concentric huddle of 
boxes distinguished from each other only 
by their predictable neon names - Marks 
and Spencer, C & A, H. Samuel - a 
squalid, 20th-century Mammon-stone- 


henge. : , 

In contrast, there’s Clifton, unashamedly 
well-favoured, soaring elegantly up the 
steep hill to the Avon Gorge in a honey- 
gold swirl of magnificent Regency ter- 
races and panoramic vistas. , 

The university is in Clifton (is Clifton, 
practically); it was there that I saw 
Roland Muldoon’s CAST (cartoon-arche- 
typal-slogan-theatre, which is a pretty 
accurate description). In addition to the 
play reviewed by Chris Gilmore (Peace 
News, October 28, 1966) and the poets, 
Adrian Mitchell and Roger Barnard, the 
programme now includes a new impro- 
vised play and light/sound show. The 
whole thing has exciting potential as a 
compact, fiexible touring package of 
what you might call agit-pop. 

You know you're out of London: rough 
draught cider in the pubs; bus stops that 
say Bus Stop (or with excessive literacy 
“ Buses stop here by request ”) in simple 
black and white; red-tipped “ England’s 
Glory” matches with awful jokes on 
the boxes and much funnier jingoistic 
advertising (“ You'll like these, they’re 
British”); being able to see green hills 
from the centre of the city (well almost); 
buildings made of local Cotswold stone. 
Bristol makes a very good case for 
regional development. 


RONALD SAMPSON 


Tolstoy 


and the critic 


Leo Tolstoy’s writings, both fic- 
tional and theoretical, are of the 
utmost importance to peacemakers. 
In particular, his insistence on the 
absolute relevance of the moral 
law, and his belief that any excuses 
made on behalf of war today are 
a total blasphemy, are points which 
need to be emphasised again and 
again. John Bayley’s new book, 
“Tolstoy and the Novel,” received 
an astonishing fanfare of “rave” 
reviews when it first appeared just 
before Christmas: we asked Ronald 
Sampson to review it for us, and 
to examine whether or not this 
virtual unanimity of enthusiasm 
was justified. 


Dr Sampson is a Lecturer in Poli- 
tics at Bristol] University. He has 
published two books to date, “ Pro- 
gress in the Age of Reason” and 
“ Equality and Power” (both 
Heinemann Educational Books). 
“Equality and Power” has been 
published in America by Pantheon 
(hardback), and in paperback by 
Vintage, under the title, “The Psy- 
chology of Power.’ Dr Sampson 
recently spent a year learning the 
Russian language, in order to trans- 
late into English a previously un- 
published essay by Tolstoy, “ The 
Crisis of Civilisation.” (Copies of 
this pamphlet are obtainable from 
Housmans.) 


Tolstoy and the Novel, by John Bayley 
(Chatto & Windus, 1966, 35s). 


Tolstoy made the most devastating and 
searching indictment that has yet been 
made of our civilisation. The charges 
were detailed and specific, leaving no 
room for possible equivocation. Tolstoy 
was also, by almost universal consent, 
the greatest imaginative writer who ever 
lived. He therefore constituted in his 
lifetime the greatest single threat to 
the existing way of life, as he still does. 
Those who live by and defend that way 
of life cannot afford to ignore his chal- 
lenge; though they do their best. Tolstoy 
the thinker or sage is ignored; Tolstoy 
the artist cannot be. The attempt to 
dissever the latter from the former per- 
sists. It is a vain attempt, since Tolstoy 
is all of a piece. Nobody more so. 


Mr Bayley is a Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, a tutor in English literature, 
widely read in European, and in parti- 
cular Russian, literature, and an accom- 
plished critic. In lucid, elegant prose he 
brings a seemingly detached and sharp 
intellect to bear upon the subject of 
Tolstoy and the novel. His work has 
been widely acclaimed as a discerning 
appreciation by a sympathetic critic: 
“clearly a labour of love” was one 
verdict. 


But in fact, his book is animated 
throughout by a deep fear of and sharp 
animus against everything essential for 
which Tolstoy lived and struggled. Mr 
Bayley does not make a frontal assault; 
technical literary appreciation is inter- 
woven with disparagement of Tolstoy’s 
religious and moral insight. Though the 
folowing judgments of Mr Bayley are 
scattered throughout his book, when 
brought together they might appear to 
con a pretty formidable indict- 
ment. 
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Leo Tolstoy, photographed at Yasnaya Polyana in 1906. (Photo: Radio 


Times, Hulton Picture Library.) 


Tolstoy, in Mr Bayley’s view, juggles 
with truth and reason; he is an agonised 
moralist; he is moved by a perverse 
pride in the artificial construction of 
popular stories; he achieved a “ notori- 
ety’ of fame; Chertkov was “his most 
sinister disciple’; he frequently sacri- 
fices his art to the urge to edify; he 
frequently makes his characters the 
vehicles of his own didacticism at the 
expense of their ability to convince; 
Tolstoyan pacifists are included among 
“warring factions and ideologues”; Tol- 
stoy is unjust to the established order; 
he fails to understand the merits of 
liberal democracy; he is as arrogant, in- 
transigent and conscious of his own 
infallibility as the revolutionaries he so 
strenuously criticised. 


Mr Bayley has of course much else to 
say of a different nature. But I do not 
find him a sympathetic critic. ‘“‘ As no 
author, Tolstoy makes the critic feel 
how superfluous his office can be,” says 
Mr Bayley wisely. My objection is, how- 
ever, not that Mr Bayley fails to follow 
his own advice, but that he presents the 
reader with his own Tolstoy and does 
not allow the real Tolstoy to speak for 
himself. 


Mr Bayley does, of course, have much 
to say that is both illuminating and 
perceptive. On the subject of Tolstoy’s 
unique power of individualisation of an 
extraordinary range of characters, he 
calls our attention to the samodovolnost, 
the inner core of ego identity or self 
satisfaction that is the hallmark of all 
Tolstoy’s characters, ultimately isolated 
in their own essential natures, as in life 
itself. At Borodino he comments upon 
the horrifying connection between 
“solipsism” and power. “A _ Russian 
officer, in contrast to Berg in his small 
way and Napoleon in his grotesque way, 
comes to realise that one cannot speak of 
the fate of men as if it were part 
of one’s own Satisfaction.” 


He notes the contradiction between Tol- 
stoy’s insistence that male sexuality is 
to be equated with aggression and war, 
and Kutuzov’s heroic role being attri- 
buted to his humility and passivity. This 
is resolved by softening the effect of 
Kutuzov’s libertinage and throwing into 
the background the aggressive military 
strategy of Kutuzov’s past. Incomparably 
apt is the author’s comment on Tolstoy’s 
treatment of Nicholas’s marriage to 
Princess Mary: ‘how endlessly tem- 
porary is this happiness, whose confi- 
dence is won, not from security, but from 
the dialogue daily resumed.” 


Comparable with this is his unusually 
candid and accurate observation A 
propos The Kreutzer Sonata that “Sex 
is often a hostile act, even in marriage; 
its consummation resembling murder in 
its indifference to the reality of another 
separate and independent being.” Pozd- 
nyshev, Mr Bayley observes with true 
compassion, is deprived by his wife’s 
death of the means of forgiveness, and 
in his anguish is compelled to seek it 
of a stranger. 


Mr Bayley has, too, an unusually subtle 
capacity for observation. Daddy Eroshka 
finds his own phrase meaningless in the 
mouth of another. Which of us has not 
experienced this and wondered why? 
“Not because he invented it but because 
in saying it he was himself.” Moreover, 
it would be unjust to put Mr Bayley 
down as illiberal. He is not. Resurrection 
he sees as a prophecy and warning on 
the need for the individual to stand 
against ‘“‘the mortal mechanical inertia 
of the official order of things.” 


Battlefield 


The key to the understanding of Tol- 
stoy’s life and writings is his view of 
the meaning of life. The soul of man is 
a battlefield wherein two forces war 
with one another for supremacy: the 
forces of love and power. The meaning 
of a human life or the essence of a 
man’s character consists in the outcome 
of this struggle; and it is the task 
and duty of every man to labour so 
that love may vanquish power. In so far 
as men succeed, good prevails over evil 
in the world; in so far as they fail, evil 
prevails over good. 


Nowhere does Tolstoy present more 
powerfully the falsity of men’s egocen- 
tric aspirations to status and power than 
in his masterpiece, The Death of Ivan 
Ilych. Mr Bayley finds the tale oppres- 
sive, a nightmare of ugliness; it makes 
him feel hunted. “We feel for him 


(Ivan Ilych) as we might for an animal 

compelled by its master to perform 

some unnatural trick.” Death he finds 

handled in War and Peace with “ good 

taste,” in remarkable contrast with Ivan 

Bag are we to account for this? 
e asks. 


“The biographies show us what hap- 
pened to Tolstoy: how after the 
enormous creative effort of War and 
Peace his mind .. . went on turning 
itself round and round like a screw 
with a stripped thread. There is noth- 
ing surprising about this: it follows 
like the night the day.” 


Elsewhere he similarly reassures us, in 
reference to “the collapse of the sense 
of existence in Tolstoy,” that “all of us 
are subject to such a temporary col- - 
lapse.” The condescension is wholly un- 
conscious. The reader would scarcely 
imagine from the above “ explanation” 
of the decline in “taste” that some 
thirteen years elapsed between the com- 
pletion of War and Peace and the writing 
of Ivan Ilych. 


In fact, though Tolstoy radicalised his 
position after his religious crisis, he 
remained remarkably consistent through- 
out his life. The essential meaning of 
Ivan Ilych is already to be found in 
embryo in War and Peace though natur- 
ally the treatment of death in Ivan Ilych 
reflects the mood of a man grown much 
older. The seeds of the later story are, 
moreover, to be found in the very matter 
of Prince Andrew’s dying (the handling 
of which meets with Mr Bayley’s ap- 
proval). ‘“‘Is it possible,” mused Prince 
Andrew as he lay dying, “that the truth 
of life has been revealed to me only to 
show me that I have spent my life in 
falsity?” 


Class and humanity 


And in what did that falsity consist? It 
consisted in that same social will, the 
will to power that is mercilessly casti- 
gated in Ivan Ilych. On the eve of 
Austerlitz, seven years earlier, Prince 
nee had allowed himself to day- 
ream. 


“Prince Andrew ... went on dream- 
ing of his triumphs. The dispositions 
for the next battle are planned by 
him alone. Nominally he is only an 
adjutant on Kutuzov’s staff, but he does 
everything alone. The next battle is 
won by him alone. Kutuzov is removed 
and he is appointed .. . but if I want 
this - want glory, want to be known 
to men, want to be loved by them, it is 
not my fault that I want it and want 
wae but that and live only for 
that.” 


Like many critics of Tolstoy, Mr Bayley 
deplores his didacticism. The charge is 
that Tolstoy’s characters sometimes have 
to sacrifice their autonomy to their 
author’s urge to edify. ‘““The dead hand 
of intention” drives out genuine art. 
Sometimes his art triumphs despite 
himself. “ There is a definite discrepancy 
between what Tolstoy’s art demon- 
strates to be true, and what he himself 
asserts to be true.” Too frequently the 
latter gets in the way of the former, 
with unfortunate results, according to 
Mr Bayley. 


Thus characters like Karataev, Prince 
Andrew, Polikushka, Ivan Ilych, and 
numerous characters in The Kreutzer 
Sonata and Resurrection, fail to convince 
Mr Bayley because they are made to 
serve as vehicles for Tolstoy’s fixed 
ideas. Tales such as God Sees the Truth 
but Waits - incomparable parables - 
arouse Mr Bayley’s especial distaste. 


There is, however, a striking exception. 
Mr Bayley is lavish in his encomiums 
of Master and Man, Tolstoy’s profoundly 
moving parable on the theme of self- 
sacrifice in its highest form. Mr Bayley 
finds the merchant’s sacrifice of his own 
life for that of his servant when they 
are lost in the snowstorm convincing, 
“deeply moving and also, in a not at 
all macabre sense, funny.” “ The obvious 
calculation that in keeping Nikita warm 
he will keep himself warm too - all this 
makes the impulse to help the servant 
both moving and convincing.” There is, 
of course, not the faintest suggestion in 
Tolstoy’s story to warrant Mr Bayley’s 
gratuitous introduction of the element 
of calculation, which destroys the whole 
point of the story. 


continued on page 6 
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Similarly, any softening of feeling, an 
act of compassion perhaps as a result of 
the stirrings of that sense of our common 
humanity, and Mr Bayley is on the alert. 
When Pierre was taken before Davout as 
a suspect spy, his life was saved by 
a look that passed between them. “ At 
that moment,” writes Tolstoy, “an im- 
mense number of things passed dimly 
through both their minds, and they real- 
ised that they were both children of 
humanity and were brothers.” Not so, 
says Mr Bayley over our shoulder. What 
the pair really discover is that they are 
members of the same social class. It is 
in those circumstances that “ we endorse 
the ideal of humanity.” 
Or again: the Rostov’s courtyard over- 
flows with the carts of the wounded 
from Borodino. Natasha, with the imme- 
diate warmth of her compassion, pre- 
vails upon the family to put the sutfer- 
ing of the injured before their own con- 
cern for their property. The Countess 
yields to Natasha’s plea, because she 
reads in her daughter’s face shame for 
her mother. Mr Bayley comments: 
“When the Rostovs give up some of 
their carts for the wounded it is not 
so much ‘human feeling’ that tri- 
umphs as the behaviour ideally to be 
expected of a certain class, and even 
that is equivocally presented.” 
Among the greatest scenes in Tolstoy, 
when he reaches down to our profound- 
est emotions, are those where in the 
shadow of death men learn, if only 
momentarily, the joy of forgiveness and 
the folly of enmity. I am thinking of 
Price Andrew, himself mortally wounded, 
in the presence of his dying enemy 
Kuragin, or of Vronsky and Karenin at 
the foot of Anna’s bed in childbirth, 
or even of a less grave occasion, when 
Dolly forgives Kitty for the pain she 
inflicted on her sister in her own self- 
mortification. 


Scenes of horror 


Mercifully, some sure instinct preserves 
Mr Bayiey from attempting to guide our 
feelings through these episodes. He does 
not, however, forbear to correct Tolstoy’s 
understanding of the true motive in- 
spiring Nekhlyudov’s resolves to turn 
his back on his previous way of life in 
order to make reparation to the woman 
he had so grievously wronged. It was 
not, as we had supposed, remorse or a 
religous awakening but “vanity.” This, 
of course, is Mr Bayley’s prime example 
of Tolstoy taking the didactic bit between 
his teeth. 

If, on the one hand, Tolstoy is charged 
with failing to see that our humanity is 
class oriented, elsewhere it is implied 
that Tolstoy is deficient in the saving 
grace of human compassion. Pierre dis- 
covered on the retreat from Moscow 
that “as there is no condition in which 
man can be happy and entirely free, so 
there is no condition in which he need 
be unhappy and not free.” Did then 
Héléne and Kuragin, asks Mr Bayley 
rhetorically, find nothing terrible in this 
world? They are not allowed to say, 
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because if they were, “the Mozartian 
mode” of the novel would be disturbed. 
But in fact, Tolstoy does not spare us 
scenes of horror in this novel, though 
he chooses not to shock our sensibilities 
with the squalid brutality of cruelty por- 
trayed in his play, The Power of Dark- 
ness. That Héléne and Kuragin found 
their experience terrible indeed is indi- 
cated eloquently enough by the fate that 
overtook them. We are indeed moved 
profoundly by Kuragin’s death. The ob- 
servation which Tolstoy here puts into 
Pierre’s mouth is fundamental to his own 
view of life: that true freedom consists 
of the opportunity to do what is right, 
and no man can deprive us of this. 
And conversely the quest for happiness 
divorced from duty to do the right leads, 
and can only lead, to degradation, misery 
and genuine unfreedom. 


Sex and power 


Elsewhere, Mr Bayley attributes to Tol- 
stoy “the essence of worldliness” in 
allegedly recognising the necessary im- 
perfection of things. Stiva Oblonski can 
and does a great deal of good in the 
world, says Mr Bayley, for in an imper- 
fect world, Stiva is an agent of light. 
Stiva, it is true, does do good in the world 
because of his genuine good will for his 
fellows, but his superficial bonhomie and 
preoccupation with having a good time 
masks a hard core of selfishness which 
causes suffering to others. Of the in- 
tensity of that suffering to his wife, and 
the potential insecurity of his family, 
Tolstoy makes us vividly aware. That 
the family does not come to grief is 
Dolly’s patient, self-effacing achievement, 
not Stiva’s. 

Those who support and live by our 
existing way of life believe that that 
way of life but reflects our common 
human nature which is impervious to 
change. The suggestion that will might 
be stronger than nature in a given in- 
stance is profoundly disturbing to them. 
Prince Andrew, Pierre, Levin, Nekhlyu- 
dov - all of them projections of Tolstoy’s 
own self - are all characters struggling 
to overcome their own resistance to what 
they believe to be right. 

Tolstoy himself spent his life in a re- 
markably effective struggle to achieve 
the supremacy of the spiritual part of 
his nature over the physical. No-one was 
more keenly aware than he of how great 
an internal struggle was necessary. 
Hence his intolerance of ecclesiastical 
soporofics and lachrimose exhortations. 
The tragedy of Anna Karenina moves 
relentlessly forward, precisely because 
neither Karenin nor Anna nor Vronsky 
are able to find the requisite inner 
strength to change the course on which 
they are set, to act other than by the 
promptings of appetite, sensibility, am- 
bition or resentment. 

This apparent impotence of will over 
nature Mr Bayley approves of as sharply 
as he disapproves of the premise of 
Resurrection, that men are capable of 
triumphing over their weakness. If this 
freedom of the spirit were to prove a 
reality, it would result in the death of 
the novel. Our alarm is needless, he 
hastens to reassure us. For Tolstoy, the 
artist, knew better than Tolstoy, the 
moralist. On these grounds, Father 
Sergius wins his qualified approval. 
Father Sergius struggles heroically 
against his promptings of appetite, but 
in a moment of weakness capitulates. 
Mr Bayley is thus reassured by Tolstoy’s 
realism, only to find that Father Ser- 
gius’s downfall is momentary only, and 
that his will to vanquish worldly appetite 
and pride is not subjugated. Once again, 
therefore, Mr Bayley is under the neces- 
sity to correct Tolstoy. When Father 
Sergius stands begging alms of the 
gentry for his fellow tramps, he is 
surely - Mr Bayley urges - “‘ he is surely 
as conscious of what his position de- 
mands of him as if he were on the 
parade ground in Petersburg or receiving 
adoring worshippers in his monastic 
cell?” It might indeed seem so, but it 
is in fact only momentary: such self- 
consciousness soon passes. It is an ex- 
perience which any of us outside the 
pen of the destitute may test for him- 
self. 

Father Sergius does, of course, bring us 
face to face with the sexual issue. Ruth- 
lessly honest as always, Tolstoy is yet 
perhaps least sure of himself in this 


sphere. Father Sergius’s self-mutilation 
bespeaks a degree of tormented self-re- 
proach on the author’s part; a remorse 
which is explicit in the case of Nekhlyu- 
dov, and also in the tale, The Devil, and 
again in Pozdnyshev’s anguished need to 
obtain forgiveness for his crime in The 
Kreutzer Sonata. But Tolstoy’s suffering 
and repentance are directly proportion- 
ate to the rigours of his search after 
spiritual purity. He is under no tempta- 
tion to trim the standard of right to fit 
the weakness of the flesh. He is con- 
vulsed precisely by the intensity of his 
aspiration. 

Mr Bayley inhabits a world where aspi- 
ration is differently evaluated. “In most 
people” he writes, ‘the temptation to 
commit adultery, like the temptation 
to drink too much, may be given way 
to at times but is none the less con- 
trollable.” The remark brings us up 
sharp. I was reminded of Lord Keynes 
addressing his intimates: “... and if 
it will not shock the club too much, 
I should like . . . to introduce for once, 
mental or spiritual, instead of sexual, 
adventures...” 

It is scarcely, therefore, a matter for 
surprise that Mr Bayley finds Marie 
Pavlovna and Simonson in Resurrection, 
each of whom is sexually innocent on 
principle, repellent characters. Simonson 
is presented by Mr Bayley as a typical 
“Tolstoyan crank’? whom Tolstoy defies 
us to make fun of. Mr Bayley’s quotes 
reveal Simonson’s vegetarianism and 
theories concerning “ phagocytes” and 
the nature of matter, but not his opposi- 
tion to capital punishment, social and 
judicial injustice. As for Marie Pavlovna, 
she is “the most terrifying figure in 
Tolstoy’s novels,” because of the un- 
equivocal insistence on the connection 
between her hostility to sexual ex- 
perience and her preoccupation with 
serving others. 

Tolstoy’s realism again prompts the il- 
luminating metaphor in which her quest 
for opportunities to serve others is 
likened unto “a sportsman’s search for 
game.” Mr Bayley finds in this a touch 
of the malevolent. He can scarcely have 
it both ways. The trouble with these 
characters, in fact, is that they are sig- 
nificant figures who are not allowed 
sufficient space within the canvas of 
the work as a whole to be adequately 
developed. Tolstoy is thus reduced to 
the most uncharacteristic device of in- 
troducing them with a thumbnail sketch 
of their previous careers. But to sug- 
gest, as does Mr Bayley, that Tolstoy 
will allow power and influence to the 
sexually pure is peculiarly wide of the 
mark a propos a writer whose central 
ae is the denunciation of power 
itself. 


Anna Karenina 


The subject of Anna Karenina itself is, 
of course, adultery. The book is prefaced 
by the motto, “ Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord. I will repay,” so that the 
moral is explicit from the outset. Anna’s 
tragedy derives from her overwhelming 
sense of guilt over the wrong she has 
done her child; and Tolstoy’s pity is 
nowhere shown to such moving effect as 
when he shows us the suffering of both 
Anna and Sergei as a result of the 
enforced separation. Mr Bayley’s only 
allusion to this is that Anna cannot love 
her daughter by Vronsky as she loves 
her son by Karenin. But he is illuminat- 
ing on the psychological significance of 
Anna’s and Vronsky’s social isolation. 
Those who violate society’s relatively 
lax moral requirements are little likely 
to have the spiritual strength long to 
withstand society’s active disapproval. 
The general mood of the book, however, 
arouses in him a general sense of un- 
ease and apprehension, since it fore- 
shadows already the lineaments of Tol- 
stoy’s religious crisis. The characters are 
worldly, bored people. Painting, evangel- 
ism, writing, politics, estate management, 
sexual passion, gambling, are all alike 
presented as characteristic of the trivial- 
ity of human concerns. “A nightmare 
shadow” is cast over motivation. “To 
find one’s true place in life, to realise 
oneself to the full, has become a dubious 
activity.” But Tolstoy’s whole point is 
that one’s true place in life can never 
consist in seeking distraction, pleasure 
or balm to self-esteem, but only in the 
service of the needs of others. 


The most startling instance of the effects 
on the aesthetic judgment of a blurred 
moral vision falls outside Tolstoy al- 
together. Mr Bayley commits himself 
to the surprising judgment that ‘no 
eritic can be sure what is great in the 
art 6f his own time.” He does not, how- 
ever, allow this conviction to inhibit 
him from devoting the concluding 
chapter of Tolstoy and the Novel to 
Dr Zhivago, a contemporary Russian 
novel, foolishly banned in the USSR and 
the subject of an astonishing euphoria 
in the West. 

Zhivago, Mr Bayley compares with 
Pierre and Levin - “a good man buried 
alive in an age of revolutionary Bolshe- 
viks.” And, concludes Mr Bayley on an 
altogether unsuspected note of piety, 
“Tt is his task to show how they can 
be made whole again.” No-one would 
imagine that Zhivago is a man who took 
a mistress on the eve of his wife’s 
confinement, in conditions of hardship 
and dreadful insecurity. It was not, as 
Mr Bayley asserts, the family which has 
utterly broken down, but Zhivago who 
by his repellent weakness has broken 
down the family. Tolstoy does not spare 
us the anguish to the innocent caused 
by Anna’s infidelity; Pasternak’s failure 
to show the agony of Zhivago’s cruelly 
deceived wife (we are allowed no more 
than an indirect glimpse in the shape of 
a moving letter) would have aroused 
Tolstoy’s strongest censure. 


Anarchism 


Mr Bayley’s references to Tolstoy’s 
“anarchism,” his hostility to liberal de- 
mocracy, his philosophy of history, are 
so scattered and allusive as to indicate 
little beyond his own lack of sympathy 
for Tolstoy’s political and_ historical 
standpoint. The issues raised are far too 
important to be dealt with cursorily 
here. But one distortion concerning 
Chekhov’s attitude towards. Tolstoy’s 
philosophy cannot be allowed to pass. 
In My Life, he says, Chekhov “ described 
with a simplicity that carries total con- 
viction the forlornness of taking up a 
position outside society instead of work- 
ing in it and through it” (one might 
wish to qualify this, but it is a not 
unreasonable appraisal of Chekhov’s 
mood); but, Mr Bayley continues, ‘he 
implies that the search for truth is ulti- 
mately less important than the need to 
do one’s duty and get on in the world.” 
Let the reader judge for himself from 
the penultimate section of the tale when 
Misail delivers himself of his final 
scorching J’accuse against the whole 
social fabric underpinning his father’s 
false existence. Finally in tranquillity, 
and without a trace of regret, he solilo- 
quises: 
“What I have been through has not 
been for nothing. My great troubles, 
my patience, have touched people’s 
hearts, and now they don’t call me 
‘ Better-than-nothing,’ they don’t laugh 
at me, and when I walk by the shops 
they don’t throw water over me. They 
have grown used to my being a work- 
man, and see nothing strange in my 
carrying a pail of paint and putting 
in windows, though I am of noble 
rank; on the contrary, people are glad 
to give me orders...” 
I do not dispute the genuineness of Mr 
Bayley’s appreciation of Tolstoy’s artistic 
genius; my complaint is that he entirely 
fails to meet him on his own ground; 
and his book, for all its intellectual 
discernment, fails at the level of sym- 
pathy and feeling. It would be an ex- 
ceedingly dubious guide to one who did 
not himself know Tolstoy’s writings at 
first hand. The fact of the matter is that 
Tolstoy loved the truth to a degree that 
is extraordinarily rare. His penetrating 
gaze reveals too much that is intolerable 
to our self-esteem, and we prefer even 
in him to see what we would like to 
see, what is more endurable. This may 
be understandable, but then it is no 
longer Tolstoy whom we are looking at. 
The initial impact of Michael Angelo’s 
The Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel 
was so great, we are told, that subse- 
quent ages felt it necessary to amend 
the original, and several figures were 
painted over by Daniele da Volterra and 
others. What Michael Angelo presum- 
ably is to sculpture and art, Tolstoy is 
to literature. We have a unique heritage; 
let us see that it is preserved. 


FREDA COOK REPORTS FROM NORTH VIETNAM 


Western visitors in Hanol 


Freda Cook teaches English in Hanoi. 
We asked her to write about the impact 
on the people of North Vietnam of the 
recent influx of Western visitors and 
reporters. Her article, written on Feb- 
ruary 5, shows how the contacts with 
Westerners led to a feeling in North 
Vietnam that, to please friends else- 
where, they should make efforts towards 
negotiations; nonetheless, Hanoi didn’t 
expect these to succeed and so isn’t 
surprised now that they have failed. The 
article has heen shortened and slightly 
revised to take aceount of the resump- 
tion of American bombing. 

Never before has Hanoi, capital of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, seen 
so many writers and delegates from 
America, Britain, and other countries 
outside the ‘socialist bloc.” Never has 
there been so much animated discussion 
about their findings here, and their 
reports-back once they got home again. 
Never have there been so many official 
statements made in which faint nuances 
of meaning were searched for and ana- 
lysed. What did the Vietnamese presi- 
dent, the prime minister, the foreign 
office spokesman mean us to understand 
by this or that phrase? Even Johnson 
was forced to acknowledge that the 
situation with regard to negotiations was 
very delicate. 

I imagine the US president began to 
consider the situation in this way when 
the New York Times’ mature and gen- 
erally respected correspondent, Harri- 
son Salisbury, sent back his despatches 
giving the lie to previous assertions by 
Washington with regard to the bombing 
of Hanoi. The direct consequence was 
that Salisbury was accused of putting 
out Communist propaganda and getting 
his casualty figures from Communist 
sources. 


US Reactions 


Barbara Deming met with a mixed re- 
sponse when she addressed meetings on 
her return to America from a recent 
visit to North Vietnam with three other 
American women. The following extract 
is taken from a report by Marjorie 
Swann in “Direct Action” for February 
12 


“Most of the large audiences were 
divided in their response. Hostile ques- 
tioners spun elaborate fantasies to avoid 
accepting the eye-witness reports: the 
North Vietnamese bull-dozed down their 
own villages to exhibit to Salisbury and 
the other American visitors; they col- 
lected the wounded from all over North 
Vietnam and brought them to the hos- 
pitals in the few towns and villages they 
had on exhibit; they were training Viet 
Cong in the leper colony which Ameri- 
can planes bombed 39 times (and then 
bombed the caves where the surviving 
lepers were taken for shelter); the 
Catholic priests and Buddhist monks in 
South Vietnam were Viet Cong in dis- 
guise who hastily put on their robes 
when they saw pacifist visitors approach- 
ing - and so on. 

“But there were also the students who 
said, ‘You’ve changed my whole think- 
ing’ (and one, ‘You’ve changed my 
life’). And the very elderly gentleman 
who heard the meeting announced on 
the radio, drove many miles, and pressed 
$20 into Barbara’s hand when she had 
finished speaking...” 
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I don’t think there can be any doubt 
about the source of his casualty figures - 
if his assailants define as “‘ Communist ” 
anyone living in North Vietnam. Where 
else could he have got his figures? From 
Saigon? From Washington? 

And for the rest, it is just blindford 
batting, in the hope of doing damage to 
a man not afraid of going against the 
establishment when he conceives it 
honest to do so. I saw him a number 
of times during his visit, his height mak- 
ing him readily conspicuous in a crowd 
where the average height is about five 
feet five inches. He had the right to free 
movement in Hanoi and could meet and 
see anyone he liked. He met the British 
representative and a Canadian army 
officer as well as the French and Indians 
in their respective offices, and could 
talk through his interpreter with anyone 
he liked among the Vietnamese. 

So far as photographs were concerned, 
he was able to take them freely in 
Hanoi, but not in military areas, which 
is understandable in the present crisis. 
He could take photos in other places, 
but under restricted conditions. I hap- 
pened to be with him on one occasion 
when we went in a convoy to see the 
remnants of a pilotless (robot) plane 
which had been brought down the pre- 
vious day. A team of young girls from 
the neighbouring villages were still en- 
gaged in digging out the nose of the 
plane which had buried itself deep in a 
pool of mud, and I saw Salisbury busy 
with his camera and asking a number of 
questions. 

The figures he quoted came either from 
the Central Office in Hanoi or from in- 
dividuals he happened to question in 
the various localities. His despatches 
were not censored, though they were 
read, and his photos were processed be- 
fore being taken out of the country. 
The general attitude here has been of 
satisfaction that the right thing was done 
in giving Salisbury a visa; that though 
he didn’t think exactly the same as the 
people here, he had done his research 
objectively and had given a very fair 
picture. That he has come in for a good 
deal of unpleasant criticism seems only 
too natural considering the way Ameri- 
ca’s authorities generally treat those who 
differ from the establishment. 

The time, in fact, has seemed ripe for 
putting pressure on Johnson to see if 
there was any basis for believing that 
America was genuinely anxious for talks. 
Certainly the public at large has been 
anxious for such talks to begin - though 
it was in appreciation of the good will 
of many friends around the world, 
rather than with any real confidence in 
Johnson’s sincerity, that the recent ap- 
proaches for face-to-face contacts were 
made. Hence Ho Chi Minh’s offer, made 
through the Rev A. J. Muste, to receive 
Johnson in Hanoi. Hence also Premier 
Pham Van Dong’s and Foreign Minister 
Nguyen Duy Trinh’s statements during 
interviews that if the Americans would 
cease bombing the North definitively and 
eae Ry, talks could begin forth- 
with. 

This was a straight enough offer and a 
Foreign Office spokesman told me that 
there were three possibilities: one, that 
the US might end the bombing and es- 
tablish contact (but they didn’t expect 
this); two, that they might refuse cate- 
gorically to stop (but they didn’t expect 
this); and three, most likely, that they 
would try to bargain, still threatening 
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to increase or continue the raids should 
Hanoi not accept their terms. (As we 
pnw Johnson adopted the third tactic. 
- Ed. 

America speaks of both sides de-escalat- 
ing, to which Hanoi’s reply, reasonably, 
is this: “ We are just considering North 
Vietnam and we have nothing to de- 
escalate. If the bombers stop coming, of 
course, we shall not use our anti-aircraft 
weapons.” Nevertheless, there are cer- 
tain matters which are open to compro- 
mise, such as “ prisoners of war.” These 
problems are being studied and can be 
considered from both military and dip- 
lomatic angles. 

Meanwhile, unfortunately, the raids con- 
tinue. The second team from the Ber- 
trand Russell Commission for Investigat- 
ing US War Crimes was actually in the 
town when Thanh Hoa was bombed and 
the hospital hit. The team, together with 
the local authorities, signed the death 
certificate of Dr Phung van Tho who 
was killed in the raid. This will be an 
eye-witness account because the bombs 
were falling only 500 metres from where 
the team was sheltering. 

Both yesterday (February 4) and today 
Hanoi was alerted in the afternoon, and 
yesterday four US planes were shot 
down, two of them reconnoitring robots. 
The pilots of the other two were cap- 
tured. Today another two! 

But life goes on in spite of the horrors. 
This morning I went to the wedding 
breakfast of one of my first students in 
the family home of his bride where the 
couple are going to live for a time. His 
mother had come in from Haiphong to 
make a delicious sort of porridge of 
sticky rice, cooked in coconut milk and 
sprinkled with nuts - quite an effort to 
make, but worth it for her only son! 
Some say that in wartime one shouldn’t 
celebrate these occasions; but provided 
they are not extravagant, and such little 
luxuries as there are are the harvest 
of friendship and love, they are oases 
in a world where hate, and growing hate, 
seems inevitable. 


A.J. 


Abraham Johannes Muste, dean of 
American pacifism, died Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1967. He was 82 years old. 
On Saturday morning, A. J. felt pains in 
his side and back. A doctor examined 
him and found nothing wrong, but ad- 
vised him to go to the hospital for tests. 
He was taken to St Lukes Hospital in 
New York City by ambulance, accom- 
panied by Joyce Gilmore. He was relax- 
ing in the hospital until 3.30 when he 
suffered a heart stoppage and lost con- 
sciousness. A. J. Muste died at about 
6.30 pm. 


His body was cremated on Monday, Feb-. 


ruary 13. He is survived by three sisters, 
a brother, two of his three children and 
eight grandchildren. His son John Muste 
is a professor of English at Ohio State 
University and his daughter, Nancy 
Baker, lives in Thornwood, NY. Another 
daughter, Constance Hamilton died early 
last year and A. J’s wife, Anna, died in 
1954 at the age of 67. 

A.J. was busy right up to his death. He 
returned from North Vietnam and 
plunged into peace movement activities. 
With James Bevel of the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference and others 
he was working for two mass rallies on 
April 15, one in New York and another 
in San Francisco. Under Bevel’s direc- 
torship the spring mobilisation promised 
to be the largest yet, and A.J. was op- 
timistic that it would provide momentum 
for radical, non-violent direct action. To 
provide a beginning for this, A.J. was 
working with the Committee for Non- 
violent Action on a walk for peace to 
begin in Boston, reach New York City 
in time for the mobilisation, and end 
with a demonstration in Washington, 
DC. A.J. was also working on reports 
of his trip to North Vietnam. - from 
Martin Jezer. 
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AVOIDING 
PEACEFUL 
WAY OUT 


Bob Overy writes: The United States 
could have found an excuse for extend- 
ing the bombing pause over North Viet- 
nam to satisfy its “hawk” critics, if 
it had wanted to, writes I. F. Stone in 
his Weekly for February 20. For “in- 
filtration” from North Vietnam to the 
South has been declining in recent 
months. This fact could have provided 
the military quid pro quo which John- 
son claims to be necessary for a perma- 
nent halt to the bombing, but the US 
administration, for its own reasons, has 
chosen not to highlight the dramatic 
reduction of North Vietnamese “ infil- 
trators” from 7,000 per month in’ the 
first six months of 1966 to 1,600 per 
month from July through October. 
Says Stone: 
“The Johnson administration is trying 
to avoid a peaceful way out because it 
thinks it can achieve a military victory. 
This is why the White House and the 
Pentagon have been doing their best 
to discourage the many reporters, my- 
self included, who have tried to check 
on the fragmentary reports which in- 
dicate that Hanoi has in fact been de- 
escalating. 
“One of the stories which precipi- 
tated a flood of frustrated inquiries 
was a cable by Jim Lucas from Saigon 
(Washington Daily News, February 6) 
that the North Vietnamese had ‘ pulled 
all but one of their main force divi- 
sions’ back across the border. He re- 
ported that this ‘in large measure 
accounts for the sharp decrease in 
enemy infiltration and the odd fact 
that they have had no major confront- 
ation with Americans since Operation 
Attleboro near the Cambodian border 
last November.’ 
“This story elicited a wide variety of 
skilful diversionary statements at the 
Pentagon, but no denial. An effort 
was made instead to argue that this 
showed the efficacy of the bombing. 
This was reflected two days later in 
a Joseph Alsop column which _re- 
ported, with jubilation, that ‘the flow 
of North Vietnamese troops into South 
Vietnam had been reduced by 759% 
in the last six months.’ Alsop said 
this was ‘almost certainly because of 
the bombing - there is no other im- 
aginable reason ’.” 
But says Stone: “It is not impossible 
to imagine that this was Hanoi’s way of 
signalling its readiness for reciprocal de- 
escalation.” 
Stone goes on to argue that the North 
Vietnamese cannot publicly announce the 
reduction in the numbers of their troops 
operating in the South because this 
would both undermine Viet Cong morale 
in the South and be an admission that 
they have troops there. If they made the 
latter admission this would tend to justi- 
fy US bombing of the North and US 
accusations that Hanoi directs the war 
in the South. In effect, he says, the 
United States has “upped the ante for 
peace.” It is trying to force the North 
Vietnamese to state publicly that they 
are de-escalating in the South, because 
it believes it can win the war anyway. 


Mitchell 
jailed 

David Mitchell has been jailed. He is the 
young American who refused to be 
drafted to Vietnam because he said the 
American war was illegal under the 
Nuremburg Law. His appeal to the US 
Court of Appeals was rejected on De- 
cember 5 because the court thought that 
the power to draft men was a sacred 
right of government (Peace News, De- 
cember 30). 

Erica Enzer reports in Direct Action a 
demonstration in sympathy with David 
Mitchell when he surrendered himself 
as ordered to the US Courthouse in 
New Haven on February 6. She writes: 
“Despite the fact that his appeal is be- 
fore the Supreme Court and the Court 
has not yet decided to hear his case. 
Dave’s bail has been revoked and he has 
been imprisoned. Such a step is generally 
taken only with highly-dangerous crimin- 
als, and seems a clear attempt to pre- 
judge the issue.” 
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THE FLETCHER CASE 
BY CHRIS GILMORE 


The benefit of the doubt 


During the past few weeks, powerful figures have 
tried to block the questionings of reasonably sub- 
stantiated doubt. First, we had Lord Devlin. He was 
invited by BBC-2 to watch a programme in the studio 
which was mostly taken up with extracts from Mark 
Lane’s film in defence of his late client, Lee Harvey 
Oswald. This film showed six or seven eyewitnesses 
who stated categorically that they saw a puff of smoke 
from behind the fence on the grassy knoll after the 
second shot. These witnesses were over-ruled as, 
indeed, has been all the evidence then and since 
that disturbs the one man, one bullet theory. Four 
hours and forty minutes later, Lord Devlin, on the 
sentimental plea that Kennedy should be allowed to 
rest in peace, told viewers that he still saw no reason 
to doubt the findings of the Warren Commission. 
Nobody seems to have remembered that when Pro- 
fessor Hugh Trevor Roper threw doubt on the Report 
shortly after its publication, Lord Devlin was the first 
in print to stoutly defend the Warren Commission. 
It is sad to reflect that a judge, after years spent on 
the Bench keeping his ears and, we hope, his eyes 
open to the ambiguous and the doubtful, should, so 
late in life, smugly close his mind in order to preserve 
the status quo of the established findings. His other 
excuse for doing so was that to re-open enquiries 
now would not be in the interest of the public. This 
thus leads us to love expediency rather than the 
truth. But if justice can only be adduced from truth, 
then truth needs the doubters, as God needs Man. I 
say, therefore, that Lord Devlin’s conscience deserves 
to rest in peace far less than Kennedy’s body. 

Now to my second example of recent and more 
explicit deceit in high places. This one is more 
serious, because Kennedy, Oswald and Ruby (let 
alone a dozen or more important witnesses) are dead, 
whereas smaller people are still dying in their in- 
exhaustible hundreds in Vietnam. President Johnson 
announced in early February this year that Washing: 
ton had received “no serious indication” of willing- 
ness by Hanoi to partake in peace talks. This is not 
quite true. There is much evidence now, published 
in the Washington Post on February 4, that Hanoi 
agreed to open talks with the US directed towards 
ending the war as long ago as December last. These 
talks, it seems, were deliberately sabotaged by the 
US, on December 13-14, by bombing raids near 
Hanoi. As a result, the North Vietnamese withdrew 
their offer to talk. This story of American duplicity 
was recently revealed by a high-ranking Western 
diplomat at the United Nations. Here, too, there is 
an area of doubt; but why should the benefit of it be 
given to Johnson when, in the earlier case, no such 


Robert Taylor 


JURY DUTY INA 
TIME OF WAR 


Aggravated assault and battery 
in some indecent early morning 
is the charge 

and the scrawny witnesses 
refugees from pine barrens 
and possum hunts 

clutch their sharp elbow knees 
in the unaccustomed serge suits 
and describe like reciting children 
waiting to be sixteen 

the scene of beer and whisky 
knives and fists. 


Only the cool physician 

sits easy in the naked witness stand 
in his neat cardboard suit. 

We listen ponderously, 

guardians of the public order 
custodians of justice 

and peers of all under law. 

The lawyers spar for our amusement 
as we solemnly contain our laughter. 


Miles and miles away 
our peers discipline the gooks 
with bombs. 


enlightened benefit was granted to Oswald, alive or 
dead? 

Sadly, I must now cast doubt on the integrity of a 
third “ guardian of law and order,” Mr Roy Jenkins. 
Till recently, I had thought of our Home Secretary as 
an humanitarian of no mean stature. He supports, 
ostensibly, most of the urgent reforms, and has shown 
a generosity of understanding that has reminded us 
that criminals are human beings. We don’t hang 
people any more, so the innocent are no longer in 
danger of death from the rope. But we do still send 
them to prison for life, both the guilty and the inno- 
cent, in spite of so-called “fair trials.” When that 
very fairness is doubted and, further, when evidence 
of wilful corruption in the police force, specifically 
aimed at obtaining a conviction, is presented to the 
Home Secretary, he is obliged to consider the matter, 
however slowly or secretly. 

This is what happened with “The Fletcher Case.” 
Mr John Taylor, who claims that he himself was 
wrongly convicted and imprisoned for five years, has 
collected new evidence about this case, and has handed 
in to the Home Office a dossier which included “ accu- 
sations and supporting evidence against the Com- 
mander and Co-ordinator of the Midland Regional 
Crime Squad, Assistant Chief Constable Gerald 
Baumber, charging him with perjury and with origin- 
ating a conspiracy to obtain the conviction of Alice 
and Roy Fletcher on a charge of murder.” 

After three months of private silence, Mr Roy Jenkins 
refused to interfere with the murder conviction im- 
posed on the couple for their part in the murder of 
a two-year-old half caste boy. A Home Office state- 
ment read: “Representations in this matter have 
been carefully considered. No grounds, however, have 
been found to justify the Home Secretary in recom- 
mending the exercise of the Royal prerogative of 
mercy or in referring the case to the Court of 
Appeal.” 

Perhaps this response was predictable, for John 
Taylor had already sent a file on the case to the 
European Commission of Human Rights in Strasbourg. 
(The Commission has just recently accepted the case 
for adjudication.) Also, a ‘“ Theatre of Action” read- 
ing of “The Fletcher Case,” adapted from the 
dossier of new evidence and transcript of the original 
trial, was scheduled for two performances on Sunday, 
February 5, at the Roundhouse, Chalk Farm, Lon- 
don. Not having heard of the Fletchers before, I 
attended the matinee and learnt that Roy and Alice 
Fletcher (Miss Hayes) who were living at 1 Alexan- 
dra Road, Birmingham, as man and wife, were 
accused of murder, on the grounds that, in the early 
morning of May 29, 1961, they, together with Boleslaw 
Zimnowodski, caused a fire at 1 Alexandra Road 
which killed a child. Helped by lantern slides and 
blown up copies of innumerable documents, and 
after having listened for over two hours with intense 
concentration, I left convinced that, yet again, a 
miscarriage of justice had occured. On July 27, 1961, 
at Warwick Assizes, with Mr Justice Sir Edmund 
Davies presiding, the Fletchers were convicted of 
murder and sentenced to life imprisonment. 

At the Roundhouse, the new evidence was slipped 
in by John Taylor between extracts read from the 
trial. Together, it all added up to an enormous amount 
of data, most of it so contradictory as to be bewilder- 
ing. This confusion was helped by the fact that a 
number of the readers swopped parts so often that, 
though they always introduced their characters, there 
was no direct visual aid to understanding except those 
restless lantern slides. 

Slowly, however, certain points became clear. All 
the main Crown witnesses, excluding the police (so 
far, at least), had already served time for prostitution, 
living on immoral earnings, or causing bodily harm. 
One of these even gave sworn evidence under an 
assumed name. None of these damaging facts were 
disclosed in court. As to the police themselves, led 
by Assistant Chief Constable Gerald Baumber, they 
remained unchallenged until one year after the 
Fletchers’ conviction. Thanks to the Machant Report 
ordered by Henry Brooke, a number of CID officers 
in Birmingham (who were also under the direct 
command of Mr Baumber) were found to be not cor- 


Tupt. 

Though the Director of Public Prosecutions claimed 
there was insufficient evidence, Sir Frank Soskice 
later refused to allow the Report to be published, 
despite noisy objections from all the Birmingham 
MPs. Mr Taylor points out that the very phrase, 
“insufficient evidence,” implies that there must be 
some evidence. If even a scrap of doubt remains, why 
was it not explored? In Leyhill Prison, a police con- 
stable, formerly of the Midland Regional Crime 
Squad, told John Taylor that Baumber would start 
the day with this command: “Go out and get con- 
victions!” How they were obtained was apparently 
immaterial. Though you may help defeat the crime 
“abt” you don’t defend truth or justice if the jails 
are filled with scapegoats. Coincidentally (or is it?), 


on the very day that the Fletchers were sent to 
prison for life, Baumber was promoted. 

During the interval we were handed stencilled copies 
of the signed statements of the Fletchers and Zim- 
nowodski, all three claiming their innocence. Of 
course, they were not convicted on these. We were 
also handed copies of further “confessions,” typed 


John Taylor (left) and Lee Harris at a demon- 
stration outside Wormwood Scrubs on Decem- 
ber 11, 1966. (Photo: Graham Keen.) 


and oral, which had been obtained by Baumber and 
used in the trial as evidence of guilt. One of these 
“confessions” bore the signature of Alice Fletcher. 
She denied it was hers. No writing expert was called. 
The case against all three was clinched by two 
further witnesses produced by the police, Michael 
Bull and Maurice Garratt. They both swore that, on 
the night of the fire, they had unwittingly helped 
Zimnowodski to collect a gallon of paraffin. Garratt 
even said he went home on his motor bike to fetch 
some matches. Both men claimed that they saw the 
Pole hand over the tin outside 1 Alexandra Road to 
a women they identified as Alice Fletcher. But, 
according to her original statement, Alice Fletcher 
was streets away when the house was fired. 

After serving nine months of their sentence, both the 
Fletchers were again in court. Lord Chief Justice 
Parker presided over the Court of Appeal. At this 
hearing, Michael Bull and Maurice Garratt retracted 
their vital evidence and said that they had perjured 
themselves. Astonishingly, this retraction was rejected 
by the court, and the reasons for it were not explored. 
Subsequently, Garratt has completely disappeared and 
Bull has committed suicide. 

Six months after the Court of Appeal, Zimnowodski 
wrote to Alice and Roy Fletcher, also to the Home 
Office. He asked forgiveness and confessed that it 
was he alone who had started the fire. Two months 
later he was committed to Broadmoor as criminally 
insane. Meanwhile, the Fletchers are still in prison. 
No matter how unsavoury their life may have been 
when they were free, I, too, am now convinced that 
they are not murderers. They must be freed. The 
Governor of Wormwood Scrubs has already indicated 
to Roy Fletcher that he may get an early release. 
Mr Fletcher says that he doesn’t care if he’s inside 
for twenty years; he wants justice, not mercy. 

John Taylor is engaged in a fight to have justice 
done, and to have it seen to be done, helped by 
more and more interested parties, people who believe 
the truth must be prized out. The takings at the 
Roundhouse added up to £23 as against the £200 it 
took to stage both performances of “The Fletcher 
Case.” It would be churlish to complain of the 
indifference of the presentation when legal represen- 
tation itself can be so indifferent. Better to look 
forward to Peter Coe’s production, to be staged at 
the Hampstead Theatre Club in April 

By then, Baumber, who still continues in police 
service, may have had his career cut short, like that 
of Challenor before him. Baumber is being taken to 
court, not by the authorities, but by Mr John 
Taylor. The charge: perjury and conspiracy with 
intent to pervert and obstruct the course of justice. 
Apart from the Fletchers, this will also greatly 
benefit the British public. The police have now too 
long been muffled by the cloak of Home Office im- 
munity. Challenor, it was claimed, was unfit to stand 
trial. They dodged that one. How many other 
“guardians of law and order” are of disordered 
mind? 

John Taylor needs all the support we can give, not 
just because the Fletchers are innocent of murder 
and alive in jail. (Hanratty, safely dead in his grave, 
blessed by the Home Office, is having his case re- 
examined.) No, we must remind those who shun all 
doubt, that British justice, like any lady of dubious 
repute, must never be taken on trust. Carnal prosti- 
tution, after all, is far less harmful than legal. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


In Personal Comment this week, John 
Papworth pays his own tribute to the 
late A. J. Muste. 

Long after the meeting I could still 
remember vividly his hands, dry, trem- 
bling with age, beautifully shaped and 
somehow the quintessence of gentleness. 
They weaved about as he spoke, seek- 
ing to persuade a dominant feeling in 
our team of Peace Walkers that we ought 
not to stage any more confrontations 
on the colour question and that we 
should get on with our business of seek- 
ing to reach Cuba. He had a hard job. 
After two successive jailings in Albany 
(Georgia) of nearly a month, most mem- 
bers were in no mood to compromise. A 
group had gone to Jacksonville Beach 
(Florida) on a rest day for a swim. 
Being integrated, the group was physic- 
ally assaulted by some white toughs and 
now the group was planning to return 
to stage a non-violent confrontation. The 
meeting went on for hours, and the 
younger members, militant and forceful, 
were not going to be deflected if they 
could help it. 


But they were. After all the argy bargy 
in that hot room, with tempers simmer- 
ing, and one negro urging us not to 
“chicken out” A. J. began to speak. 

I never heard him called anything but 
A. J. and it took some focusing of at- 
tention to grasp that a printed reference 
to the Rev A. J. Muste was to the same 
man. His eyes were pale blue, quick 
and alight with the thought process 
shining through them, and his voice 
was calm, friendly, humorous. Inside 
twenty minutes he had reeled off the 
points at issue, his wizened, tapering 
fingers marking them in the air one by 
one. His logic was as impeccable as it 
was irresistable, and when he had fin- 
ished speaking the meeting broke up 
of its own accord. A man of eighty, by 
the ordinary force of his personality, had 
been listened to with the utmost respect, 
with no interruption, and had persuaded 
a group of angry rights-conscious young- 
sters, many young enough to be his great 
grand-children, to call it off and they 
had done so. Done so moreover, without 
any aftermath of bitterness or resent- 
ment. 


I recall a girl afterwards saying, we 
should have tape-recorded A. J.’s_re- 
marks. But they were taped already - 
inside people and working their magic. 
A. had many réles in his long life, 
and one of them was as a trade union 
negotiator. The art of negotiation ought 
to be part of the syllabus of any school 
of training in non-violence. How to state 
your case with clarity and with friend- 
ship for your opponents, how to propose 
solutions in a way that does not affront 
their self-respect and so on. To A. J. it 
was second nature and something one 
might have been tempted to take for 
granted if one were not dazzled at times 
by the results he achieved. 
The Times gave him a brief note on 
the news of his death, and quoted his 
remark made in 1940. ‘‘If I can’t love 
Hitler, I can’t love at all.” 
This was not a theoretical point with 
A. J. It was his working credo which 
he applied to those around him, and 
listening sometimes to remarks about 
Harold Wilson or President Johnson 
in peace discussions today I realise the 
gap that exists and the distance we 
must travel to catch up with this lumin- 
ous old man. 
It might sound corny to call A. J. 
the Gandhi of the United States, but 
it isn’t in the least. Part of the difference 
between these not dissimilar men (even 
though A. J. smoked innumerable 
cigarettes, was not a vegetarian and lived 
in and loved New York - a city from 
which Gandhi would surely have fled) 
lies in their backgrounds. 
India is ‘backward and still remote from 
modern things, and its very lack of 
complexity leaves people receptive to 
the great message of goodness when any- 
body great enough is found to convey 
it. For all its complexity and modern- 
ism, because of it perhaps, the United 
States lacks this open awareness, and 
there are too many high powered trip 
wires for the message to get across 
clearly, whoever conveys it. That is part 
of the price of what we still insist is 
progress, and this lack of public fulfil- 
ment in a man like A. J. compels one to 
see, especially at the time of his going, 
how intolerably high it can be. 

JOHN PAPWORTH 
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Coming events 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST RACIAL DISCRIMI- 
NATION public meeting to hear Bayard Rustin, 
US civil rights leader, organiser of the march 
on Washington, thinker, strategist. Sunday 
February 26, 1.30 to 4 pm. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, WC1. Members free, non-members 
2s 6d 


DISCUSSION GROUP, BROMLEY. Political, 
social and religious issues. Guest speakers: 
all viewpoints welcome. Alternate Fridays. Tel: 
WID 10235. 


Births 
STEWART, Elizabeth and Ian, a son, Kristian. 


Personal 
DO YOU OR YOUR OFFICE USE STATIONARY 
AT ALL? Then you should get it at Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Ni. 
We also print headed notepaper ete. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers toa: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


book a classified or 


23 February, Thursday 


LONDON Eil. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road, Leytonstone. Clifford Wicken: 
“Grapes from Thorns? Figs from Thistles "’ 
PPU. 


24 February, Friday 


BRISTOL 7. 7 pm. 34 Egerton Road, Bishopston. 
Reports on campaign/development conference - 
Emily Caines. PPU. 


LONDON N4, 7 pm. 13 Goodwin Street. Meeting 
of International Committee of 100. 


25 February, Saturday 


EDGWARE. 11 am and 3 pm sharp. Meet 
Edgware Station for Peace News selling. 


EXETER. 2.30 pm. Cathedral Close. 
Polaris demonstration. CND and YCND. 


Anti- 


LIVERPOOL. 9.30 am assemble Islington Square 
for march through city centre to Pierhead 
Ferry to Birkenhead Polaris Submarine 
Launching at 11 am. Rally. 


LONDON Ell. 11.30 am onwards. Wanstead 
Community Centre (2 mins central line stn). 
Vietnam Exhibition. CND, PVC, FoR, PPU, SoF. 


LONDON Ni. 2.30 pm. Islington Town Hall, 
Upper Street. Conference: ‘‘ Race Towards 
Tolerance.’ Speakers: Dr David Pitt, Eric 
Silver, Shirley Williams MP. Chairman: James 
camer Islington International Friendship 
Council. 


LONDON WC1. 2.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street 
(upstairs). Emergency meeting of Christian 
Committee of 100 to discuss the resignation of 
Peggy Denny. 


MANCHESTER 2. 11 am to 4 pm. CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross Street. Peace Literature 
Centre, for buying and selling badges and 
Hterature, centre for street selling, information 
service etc. 


ORPINGTON. 8 pm. 32 Elm Grove. Film Show: 
“Aldermaston Pottery,’’ ‘‘ Operation Recon- 
cilfation,’’ ‘‘ Postcards Home’ (Peace News 
film), '‘ Factory for Peace,” ‘‘ Hot Dam,” ‘‘ The 
Dreamer."’ Silver collection. CND. 


OXFORD. 10.45 am. Martyrs Memorial. 
launching of Polaris submarine, CND. 


RAUNDS, Northants. Anti-Polaris leaflet. 
tails from R. L. York, 13 The Delves. 


Vigil: 


De- 


‘Leon Rosselson 
tells the truth.’ 
-Adrian Mitchell 


In fact, Leon 
Rosseison sings it 


on the new Bounty 
Records LP, ‘Songs 
for Sceptical 

Circles’ (BY 6029). 


From all good 
record shops. 


DUPLICATING, PROFESSIONAL TYPING (Mss/ 
tape transcriptions), shorthand, official con- 
ference reporting, translating etc. Mabel Eyles 
and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, Friern 
Barnet, London N11. ENT 3324. 


INDIA - information wanted on cheapest travel 
routes. Or overland lift for two girls early 
April. Reply: S, Fisher, 10 Bellevue, Bristol 8. 


HOME HELP. Not everybody can send War on 
Want large donations to help fight world 
poverty. The alternative - a collecting box for 
the home. Gladly forwarded. War on Want, 
London W5. 


L.336943 is Peace News Co-op number, and 
quoting it when you are in a Co-op shop is 
a painless way of giving us money. 


PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS are incredibly 
near Kings Cross station, and on bus routes 
L417.) 18% 30) 045,.9863, 63a 73, ur? ae 4 
168a, 196, 214, 221, 239 and 259. So why not 
visit us? 9.30 am to 6 pm Monday to Friday, 
and Housmans all day Saturday. 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley Labora- 
tories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, London 


Publications 

BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the “ Socialist 
Leader,’’ 6d for an 8-page paper. Vigorous, 
forthright and anti-war, From your newsagent 
or local ILP branch, or by post from 197 Kings 
Cross Road, London WC1. 6s for 12 weeks, 
25s for 52 weeks. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 2 pm. Assemble Bethesda 
Methodist Hall, off Broad Street, Hanley. PPU 


Pageant ‘‘ Tools for Life or Weapons for 
Death.'’ 8 pm informal concert/supper party 
Keele University. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 3 pm onwards. Darlington 
Street Methodist Church. Teach-in on ‘ protest 
movements.’’ Speakers: Barnaby Martin, George 
Kiloh and David Mumford. Chairman: Ronald 
Durham. Followed at 7.30 pm by social even- 
ing. 


26 February, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 1. 8 pm. White Lion Hotel, 
Thorpe Street, Horsefair. Partisan folk club. 


LONDON W1. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opposite Selfridges). An- 
tony Bates: ‘‘ Has Thought Abdicated?'* Order 
of the Great Companions. 


LONDON WCI1. 1.30 - 4 pm. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square. CARD meeting: Baynard Rustin. 
Members free, non-members admission 2s 6d. 


27 February, Monday 


LONDON E2. 7.30 pm. 375 Cambridge Heath 
Road. East London C.100 meeting. 


28 February, Tuesday 


LONDON E8. 7.30 pm. Hackney Town Hall, 
Mare Street. ‘‘ Neo-Nazism in Germany.’’ John 
Mendelson MP, Rev Saul Amias, Ellis Hillman 
GLC, Film. Hackney and Stoke Newington Co- 
op Parties. 


1 March, Wednesday 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


2 March, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Dr Ralph Watson: ‘ Psychological 
Aspects of Pacifism.’’ PPU. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 


6 Endsletgh Street. 
Greek Study Group. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: $ months 13s. 6 months 26s. 
i year 50s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 12s. 6 months 24s. 
1 year 46s. Add 10s pa for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d. 

6 months 32s 6d. 1 year 63s, 
India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d. 6 months 36s 10d. 1 year 72s. 
Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d. 6 months 41s 2d. 1 year 80s. 


a read-in against 
the VIETNAM WAR 


at Salle des Ingenieurs 
19 rue Blanche 

Paris 9, France 

metro: Trinité, 21 hr. 
MARCH 7 


Organised by the Paris American Com- 
mittee to Stop War, c/o Quaker Center, 
114 rue de Vaugirard, 75 - PARIS 6, 
France. 


(9 pm) 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 pm Sunday 26 February 
Weigh House Church Hall 

Binney Street (opposite Selfridges) 
romee Bates: “Has Thought Abdica- 
e 224 


Hornsey Anti-Apartheid Committee 


FOLK-SONG CONCERT 


SATURDAY MARCH 4, 7.45 pm 
Crouch End, Broadway, London N8& 
3 City Four, Roy & Val Bailey 

Stan Kelly, Dave & Dave 

Barry Beattie 


TICKETS 3s 6d, 5s, 7s 6d, 10s, 15s 
from Mrs A. Bronchorst, 
68 Durham Road, N2 TUD 6996 
é i renounce war and! willnever @& 
support or sanction ancther ” 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 


PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Get Peace News 


every Friday; order it from 
your newsagent 


Resurgence 


Radical Pacifist Thinking 


Issue No 5 - important articles on 
FACTORY FARMING, 


THE SOMALI STRUGGLE, 


CHINESE UNREST 


plus Dave Dellinger in HANOI, 
and John Papworth’s Hungarian Notebook 


18s per year, singles 3s (post free) 
22 Nevern Road, London SW5. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacifie ‘of 
left-wing weeklies. 

It is angry, 
sometimes intolerant - 
never of vegetarians, 


turbulant, and 
but 
fiat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


Every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


NAME............ vee: 
ADDRESS. ... 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
24 St John St, London WC2 
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GYPSIES AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


Grattan Puxon writes: Whether Britain’s 
rapidly growing Gypsy minority can in- 
fluence decisively the shape of its own 
future, upholding the right to continue 
a nomadic way of life, is now being 
determined. Since the formation of the 
Gypsy Council last December, linked 
with the international Romani move- 
ment, there has been constant direct 
action balanced with negotiation as the 
travellers’ community seeks a new road 
to self-determination. 

In the near future, Gypsy leaders will 
hold talks with government representa- 
tives and a sociological research report 
is expected. But it is at ground level that 
things are really changing. Indicative of 
the mood of unrest and dissatisfaction 
among Gypsy people, so long outcast, is 
the fact that almost everyone at that 
foundation meeting has subsequently 
been involved in an intense struggle for 
social rights. 

Soli Brown led the re-occupation of the 
half-closed Star Lane site at Bromley, 
and with others fought off four violent 
eviction attempts which were followed 
by an inquiry into complaints of police 
brutality. 

Frank Best, a delegate from East London, 
has been fined £10 for threatening be- 
haviour during a stormy eviction at Rom- 
ford which has resulted in a second in- 
quiry into police conduct because a 
social worker, Mary Birts, was injured 
and admitted to hospital. 

A dozen such actions have taken place 
on bombed sites, wasteground and rub- 
bish tips around London and a pattern 
of non-violent resistance to forced re- 
movals has emerged. Trade union coun- 
cil employees have refused to act as 


BADGE FOR 
BREACH 


A complaint has been made against The 
Badge Boutique for their badge “ Kill 
a Commie for Christ.” A police sergeant 
visited the shop at 116 Whitfield Street, 
London W1, last week and informed 
them that an unnamed individual was 
attempting to bring a private prosecu- 
tion against two companies, Quadrant 
Stationers and The Badge People, for 
stocking and producing the badge. The 
complaint had been referred to the 
Director of Public Prosecutions to see 
if he would prosecute under the recent 
Race Relations Act, section 7, which 
lists as an offence “ words likely to 
cause a breach of the peace.” The act 
is used as an extension of the Public 
Order Act. 

Terry Chandler, manager of The Badge 
Boutique, told me that they were quite 
prepared to defend the satirical intent of 
the badge before a court of law. Their 
badges were intended to make people 
think, to provoke them, even outrage 
them, but he thought this particular 
badge could cause a breach of the peace 
only if worn by Cardinal Spellman. Has 
some anonymous Communist taken 
fright? - RO. 


K stops smiling 


Alan Parker writes: Mr Kosygin was 
welcomed into Scotland by two large 
paper banners and several posters made 
for Glasgow Youth Against the Bomb. 
According to the Scottish Sunday Ex- 
ess, these took the smile off his face. 
They wrote: “The banners of nuclear 
disarmament mushroomed above the 
crowd. They read, ‘Scotland will die 
when Kosygin’s bombs hit the Polaris 
bases,’ ‘Welcome to your No 1 target 
area, Mr Kosygin.’ He smiled and waved 
until one of his aides translated the 
messages,” 
Most of us thought we had made our 
point, and it was widely reported. 


Author jailed 


A Portuguese author, Luis Montero, is in 
prison (as yet untried) because he wrote 
an anti-militarist play. The play was 
a satire on militarism in general, and 
did not mention the Portuguese army. 
Mr Montero is an important literary 
figure in Portugal; several Portuguese 
authors have publicly spoken up for him, 
and they are being joined by some 


British writers. Nevertheless, the sugges- 
tion is that Mr Montero will come before 
a military tribunal for “trial.” - RP. 


bailiffs and the metropolitan police have 
issued a statement saying they will not 
remove persons merely sitting on the 
ground in front of vehicles on council 
land. 

Now, organised sit-downs are spreading 
and the latest involved families stopping 
at Oxford cattle market, who were sup- 
ported by a score of students. A northern 
committee, led by Irish traveller Tom 
Doherty, has been formed in Leeds, and 
in the south-west Gypsies have com- 
plained to the Race Relations Board 
over refusal of service in pubs display- 
ing “No Gypsies ” signs. 

Numerous court cases have been insti- 
tuted, some still in process, involving 
bye-laws and obscure legislation. Some 
have been successfully defended and 
a curious High Court hearing is pending 
at which a local council will attempt to 
prove, for the purpose of a prosecution 
under the discriminating Section 127 of 
the Highways Act, 1959, that a particular 
member of the Gypsy Council is in fact 
a Gypsy. 

On the negotiating side, talks have been 
held between Gypsy representatives and 
councillors and officials of five local 
authorities. This represents a ‘break- 
through in recognition since in the past 
Gypsies and their problems have in- 
variably been discussed behind their 
backs. 

For the information of local authorities 
and the public, a policy document is to 
be issued soon by the Gypsy Council 
based on a consensus of the wishes of 
travellers. 

The progress of the campaign is being 
followed by Gypsies in other parts of 
Europe and Vanko Rouda, president of 
Comité Internationale Tsigane, delivered 
a protest note to Harold Wilson during 
his recent visit to Paris. 


Bromley council 
regresses 


The following report is extracted from 
a letter to the “Orpington and Kentish 
Times ” which Brian Richardson wrote 
in response to a rather illiberal editorial 
in that’ paper about Gypsies in the 
Bromley area. 


Brian Richardson writes: The new 


Bromley Borough Council acted with 
wisdom and compassion last year, when 


FREE BLANCO! 


Seventy people have signed a letter to 
the President of Peru which will be 
presented to the Peruvian Ambassador 
in London shortly. They were among 
140 people taking part in the “Free 
Hugo Blanco!” march, organised by the 
Committee for Solidarity with the Vic- 
tims of Repression in Peru, held in 
London last Sunday. 

Hugo Blanco is a Peruvian peasant 
leader recently sentenced to 25 years 
imprisonment on a charge of murder; 
but the prosecution has entered an ap- 
peal, saying that he should be sentenced 
to death. Blanco and his associates were 
active organisers of a peasant union in 
the Andean highlands which attempted 
to improve conditions for what the com- 
mittee’s leaflet calls “some of the most 
exploited agricultural workers in South 
America.” The military, says the leaflet, 
was given a free hand to break the 
union, “and break it they did.” But 
three “security policemen” were killed, 
ru pps Hugo Blanco and others stood 
rial. 

The letter to the Peruvian president, 
which will be presented by a delegation 
headed by William Malloy, MP, asks 
that the president should exercise 
“clemency” in the case of Hugo Blanco 
and also mentions “all the labour ac- 
tivists who have been imprisoned for 
their beliefs and activities.” 

John Edmunds, secretary of the Com- 
mittee, writes that a report of the march 
will be sent to similar “solidarity” 
groups in France, Holland, West Ger- 
many and Sweden, and adds: “It will 
reach the cholos living in the horrible 
barriadas shanty-towns which encircle 
Lima, and will be carried by word of 
mouth to 4 million poverty-stricken serfs, 
working in the tropical flora of the deep 
Andean gorges and in the terraced sub- 
arctic farms on the higher slopes, where 
llamas, alpacas, vicunas and huanacos 
are treated with considerably greater 
care than human beings.” 


they established the temporary site for 
Gypsies at Star Lane, St Mary Cray. 
About 35 families spent the winter in 
the Borough with the minimum amount 
of annoyance to anyone. 

It is sad that this winter Bromley has 
regressed to having childish tantrums 
about the Gypsies. The Council got off 
on the wrong foot by closing the Star 
Lane site, in spite of written reminders 
from the friends and advisers that the 
travellers must be expected to return 
after the autumn season of work down 
in Kent. 

After suffering at the roadside until 
nearly Christmas, a few desperate 
families re-occupied Star Lane - not 
an unreasonable move for people who 
wanted a water supply and safety and 
schooling for their children, and who 
had nowhere else to go. It was illegal, 
but not more illegal than anything else 
they could do. 

Instead of acknowledging the strength 
of the Gypsies’ case and opening the 
site to the rest, the Council attempted 
to evict them first by force and then by 
argument. Bromley Council was afraid 
that if squatters were permitted to re- 
main on the temporary site, the Greater 
London Council who owned the land 
would refuse permission for the con- 
struction of a new, properly equipped 
sifetior twelve families on the adjoining 
and. 

To the Gypsies, it seemed as though 
they were being asked to disappear for 
the rest of the winter, in exchange for 
the chance of about one in three of 


Libyan students 


Two weeks ago, small items in the press 
announced that 39 Libyan students had 
been fined for obstruction after a sit-in 
at their embassy in London. They had 
been arrested after being removed from 
the embassy to the public highway. 
Behind this report is a more serious 
situation. For some years, students in 
Libya have been demanding the right to 
form a student union, and in 1965, the 
Libyan government promised to recog- 
nise such a union. It was formed at a 
conference in December 1966, and the 
government refused recognition; hence 
the sit-ins at several embassies. 

Now, the Libyan government has with- 
drawn the students’ grants; so Libyan 
students in Britain face the danger of 
extradition. If they are returned to 
Libya, they are likely to be imprisoned; 
already, after a strike at Benghazi uni- 
versity, 300 students there have been 
imprisoned without trial. - RP. 


them being accommodated next year. 
As they had been offered scraps of pie- 
in-the-sky every year since the iate 
Norman Dodds, MP, took up their cause 
in 1950, they decided that the needs 
of the present outweighed the possible 
risk of offending the GLC. 

As it happens, they were right: for 
although they have succeeded in remain- 
ing on the temporary site, work on the 
new adjoining site is now going on. 
There thus seems no reason now for 
not allowing the same number as last 
year to come in. 


Mythical 
Vietnamese 


There are no South Vietnamese troops 
training in Britain, according to an item 
in the Guardian last Thursday. Under 
the heading, “ Kill, kill, kill,” Miscellany 
described how Peace News got “ vastly 
excited ” in its January 6 issue when 
some sellers of the paper in Birming- 
ham reported a discussion of the Viet- 
nam war with some “South Vietnamese 
servicemen,” who claimed to be training 
at RAF Cosford. Gerry Fowler, MP for 
the Wrekin, has finally elicited from the 
Ministry of Defence that the “South 
Vietnamese” are actually Malaysian air 
force apprentices on a training course at 
RAF Cosford. 

In fact, Peace News was careful to point 
out that the story might be a hoax. In 
best spy-film fashion we also worked out 
not only that the young servicemen 
might be Malaysian but also that they 
might be Vietnamese masquerading as 
Malaysians! Miscellany hasn’t answered 
that one. We are grateful to Mr Fowler 
for following up our clues. - RO. 


Copenacre 
postponed 


The demonstration called by the Na- 
tional Committee of 100 at Copenacre 
military complex will be held at Whit- 
sun and not at Easter. Nevertheless, a 
Copenacre Action Group has been 
formed which will organise ‘a prelimin- 
ary, small-scale, locally-based, one-day 
action on Good Friday.” 

The Good Friday action will be designed 
to involve the people of Corsham, a 
town in the centre of the military-indus- 
trial complex, near Bath. Details: Tony 
Allwright, 105 Ashley Road, Bristol 6; 
ae pe et Ross, 31 Englishcombe Lane, 

ath. 


Lewis’s: more ugly scenes 


Peter Gibbon writes: The Leicester 
Project did return to Lewis’s store in 
Leicester last Saturday, but it was pretty 
abortive. This time we decided to try 
to make contact with the soldiers. (See 
last week’s Peace News for a description 
of how on a previous occasion the de- 
monstrators were beaten up at Lewis’s 
army exhibition - Ed.) 

However, almost as soon as we began 
speaking to them an officer appeared 
and ordered them to ignore us; and from 
what we did get out of them it appears 
that another twenty years or so of dis- 
education would not bring them round to 
thinking in terms of non-violence (ex- 
ample: Q. Would you shoot anyone? 
A. Anyone I was ordered to. Q. Strik- 
ers? A. I'll plant one on you, John). 
They justified their actions as “service 
to the Queen,” told us they were “ fight- 
ing the Russians.” We showed them last 
week’s Peace News, and at this point 
we were hustled out of the exhibition 
by what we presume were the store’s 
staff. At the exit, one said, “ Right, out 
of the store.” “Do you mind identifying 
yourself?” ‘Never mind that, out, you 
propagandist.” 

The largest of the suited men grabbed 
me, and two white-coated assistants, 
aided by a couple of husky young men 
whom we assumed were soldiers on 
leave, picked another three supporters 
of the group at random and pushed us 
all towards the goods lift. Tripping one 
of us over, the suited man said: ‘“ You 
fell over my foot. You’ve got no wit- 
nesses, understand, you bastards!” 

In the lift we were continually threat- 
ened that our faces would be “filled 
in” if we tried returning to the store. 


And a great deal of unrepeatable abuse 
was thrown at us. “No witnesses. I 
haven’t said anything, right? You long- 
haired bastards.” Finally, the lift reached 
the ground-floor and they frogmarched 
us out to the pavement. Challenor has 
brothers, it seems. 


News in Brief 


Youth for Peace in Vietnam is staging 
a demonstration in London’s West End 
on Friday, March 3, under the theme 
“Wilson must break with Johnson.” 
After a public meeting, three poster 
demonstrations will assemble in Manette 
Street at 7.15 pm for parades round the 
streets. At 8.35 pm all the marchers 
will proceed to Smith Square to hand in 
letters at the three Party headquarters. 
The Vietnam Free Speech Campaign 
(mentioned last week as the Vietnam 
Free Speech Petition) is circulating 
petitions in academic, parliamentary and 
Constituency Labour Party circles, as 
well as among trade unionists. They 
hope to raise enough money for an 
advertisement to be placed in The Times, 
putting the case for the granting of 
visas for this country to spokesmen for 
the NLF. Petitions can be obtained 
from: VFSC, c/o 71 Onslow Gardens, 
London N10. 
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